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IJN the following pages I have endeavoured to pre- 
sent a compendium of the games and sports most 
popular among boys and«gir]a, and best adapted 
for their amusement within-doors, during their 
vacations at home, or in the intervals of work 
at schooL If the absence of some pastimes generally in- 
cluded in a volume of this kind should be noticed, I can 
only say that I have omitted those which I deemed unsuit- 
able for the " rising generation " of to-day. There are many 
of these still included in our books of games, which I think 
should be discontinued along with the knee-buckles and 
powdered wigs of our grandfathers, and the farthingales and 
ruffs of our grandmothers. And it has been my object to 
omit every sport or game calculated to excite ill-feeling 
among the players, or introduce into their amusements the 
spirit of discord. 

To enliven my subject, and to combine, as far as possible, 
instruction with recreation, I have introduced into these 
pages some musical exercises for the voice and instrument, 
and a few games in French. 



VI PREFACE. 



I may add, that the description of each game is original, 
and not servilely copied from the labours of my prede- 
cessors; and that in many subjects I have been favoured 
with the assistance of experienced " professors," who have 
zealously devoted themselves to the study of chemistry and 
charades, blindman's buff and forfeits, card-manipulation 
and proverbs, magic tricks, and feathered favourites. Let 
me hope, therefore, that this little volimie, both on the 
score of comprehensiveness and originality, may be cordially 
welcomed by the boys and lasses of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 
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WITHIN-DOORS. 



CHAPTER l.-BY THE FIRESIDE. 



Nnw itlr tho Hie. 
And nhUe the bi 



d loud-bUilDg um 




(•EADS or tails," boysl Summer or Wintert 
' Which season offers to you the keenest plea- 
lud the most enjoyable enjoyments 1 In 
r you may go a nutting, a fiahing, or a . 
dimming ; you may bathe, or you may boat ; 
you may handle your bat at cricket, or bend your bow at 
the inviaible " bull's eye ;" you may wander under green 
leaves, and plunge into the depths ot bluaaomy shaws, 
with the glory of the sunshine still Hoating all about you. 
But, then, in Winter, the polished ice tempts your adveo- 
turous skates, and the crisp sward inTites tho dexterous 
ball ; while in-doori—ah, yes, in-doort f—fhere is holly on 
the wall, and a monstrous fire in the blazing grate, and a 
hundred sports and pastimes to test your ingenuity and 
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exercise your mother-wit. So partial are we ourselves to a 
glorious fire and a " parlour game," to the social joys of a 
winter evening, to the innocent pleasures of a happy fire- 
side, that we wholly and entirely, without reserve, and 
in full conviction of the correctness of pur judgment, pro- 
nounce a decided verdict in favour of Winter. ^ Heads or 
tails, boys ? Winter or Summer 1 Winter wins ! 

Winter wins ! For now is the time — as we have written 
elsewhere — that railway guards are driven to exasperation 
by an accumulation of hampers, from all of which protrude 
the heads or legs of geese, and turkeys, and capons, as if all 
England were making a battue in the poultry yards ; now is 
the time that Leadenhall Market, and Newgate Market, and 
every other market — north, and south, and east, and west — 
are crowded by anxious house- wives, who " price " every- 
thing, from a boards head to a russet apple ; now is the 
time that Cook becomes a personage of more importance than 
even our " great ally," and the proper compounding of pud- 
dings, pies, tarts, cakes, blancmange, trifles, custards, jellies, 
posset, punch, bishop, lamb's wool, and egg-flip, involves as 
laborious a study as the discovery of perpetual motion, and 
engages more earnest attention than even the terrible 
Rinderpest ! Now is the time that little boys and girls go up 
and down stairs in endless gyrations, and peep into every 
unlocked closet, and surreptitiously poke fingers into made 
dishes, and accumulate Balaclavas of sweet-meats, unwhole- 
some pastry, and damaged fruit, and " stay up to supper," 
tossing off thimblefuls of wine-shrub or negus in honour of 
old Christmas ; and finally roll off to bed, half asleep and 
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half awake, to dream of Christmas pantomimes ! And since, 
moreover, now is the time for evening gatherings round the 
parlour fire of happy boys, let loose from Virgil, and Euclid, 
and Colonso, and other fancied tormentors, we proceed to 
set forth a score or so of fireside games for their especial 
delectation. Those that are old are good, and those that 
are new have at least the merit of— not being old. 

1.— THE GAME OF DEFimTIONS. 

A subject having been proposed, each player defines it in 
a phrase as pointed and pithy as he can, writing his defini- 
tion upon a card. When all have completed their tasks, 
the cards are thrown into a vase, from which one of the 
players takes them seriatim, and reads the contents aloud. 
Public opinion may then be invited to pronounce which are 
the most meritorious. Here are two or three specimens :— 

FRIENDSHIP. 

A feather from Love's wing. 

The Midas which turns all it touches to gold. 

The evergreen of Life's garden. 

OOLD. 

A spoiled child that is rocked in the cradle while being washed. 
The alchemist's madness, and the worldly man's wisdom. 
The cloak which covers a thousand sins. 

The poor man's plaster, 

The rich man's joy. 
The miser's master, 

The spendthrift's toy. 

A slave that may at any moment become a tyrant 
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A PRN. 

A loss to one Roose, and no gain to another. 
The lever with which Genius moves the world. 
The dumb man's tongue, and the knave's weapon. 
The gray goose shaft of the modern ''long bow" man. 
The feather which often weighs down the balance between Life' 
and Death. 

FORTUNE. 

My good and your ill, and your ill and my good. 

A Kaleidoscope. 

Joseph's coat of many colours. 

The world's bugbear, yet it may be every man's slave. 

CHARITY. 

A dew which blesses the thorn as well as the rose. 
A spring of pure water, — an oasis in a desert. 
The secret goodness of a tender heart. 

3.-CBAMB0. 

A pastime of infinite fun and fancy, if conducted with 
spirit and intelligence. Each player writes a question and 
a noun on separate pieces of paper. In one vase are placed 
all the nouns, and in another all the queries. Then the 
players in rotation draw a question and a noun, and each is 
compelled to write in answer to the question a verse in 
which the said noun must be introduced. To illustrate our 
meaning, we subjoin a few examples : — 

Question. How are your poor feet 1 Noun, Vindication. 

If you, my friend, I chance to meet 

In wild exasperation, 
The question ** How are your poor feet I" 

I ask, in vindication. 
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Question, How do yoa like uuts 1 Noun. Monkey. 

Monkey, little merry fellow, 
Thoa art Nature's punchinello, — 
Tell me, imp of quips and cuts, 
Tell me, how do you like nuts f 

Question. What becomes of all the pins? Noun, Night. 

What becomes of all the pins t 

'Tis a problem recondite : 
Surely, goblins for their sins 

Must collect them all at night. 

Question. Where's Eliza ? Noun. The Strand. 

Eliza stands upon the wood-crowned height. 
O'er Minden's plain, spectatress of the fight ; 
But surely she in greater ease would stand 
If safe alighted *' in the Strand 1 the Strand 1" 

3.— THE WEATHEB-COCE. 

The four corners of the room are supposed to represent 
the four cardinal points, — K, S., K, and W., and a player is 
selected to personate the Wind. The other players arrange ^. 
themselves in two or three lines, according to their numbers ; 
and when the Wind, who occupies the centre, calls out 
" North," they all turn towards the " South ; '* or when he 
cries " East," towards the " West." When he says " Vari- 
able," all move backwards and forwards ; " Tempest," every 
one turns round thrice. Any mistake is punished by a 

forfeit. 

4.— FBOSE ACROSTICS. 

The leader of the game announces to the other players 
that he has just returned from Australia (or any other part 
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of the world his fancy may light upon) and has brought 
with him an article of some value, the name of which must 
be composed of just as many letters as there are players 
present He then inquires what they will give him, and 
each person mentions some object beginning with one of the 
letters already spoken of. As these objects are named, the 
leader writes them down, and then brings them together in 
the following manner : — 

Suppose the article brought from Australia to be a 
Kangaroo, The players offer in exchange a— 

K ingdom. 
A rtichoke. 
N ecklace. 
G oblet. 
A pple. 
Ruby. 
yster. 
nion. 

The leader combines tftem in some such manner as this : 
"I have just returned from Australia, and disposed of my 
Kangaroo. Of the articles you have given me in exchange 
I shall make what use I can in this happy Kingdom, and 
I think it is all Lombard Street to an Artichoke that I shall 
not be long before I get rid of my Necklace, My uncle 
will be glad of my Goblet, and his little boy of my Apple; 
while for my aunt I reserve this blushing Huhy, more pre- 
cious than any pearl that Oyiter has yet produced, and as 
large, you see, as a Spanish Onion /" 
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WTioever proposes a word of more or fewer letters than 
there are players present, repeats an offer made by one of 
his companions, or commits a blunder in spelling, pays a 
forfeit. So does the Traveller if he does not put his gifts 
together in something like decent fashion ; wherefore, the 
players purposely select the strangest gift they can think of. 

5— "HERE I AK TO TORMEVT TOU, SIR!" 

The players form a circle, and the leader places himself in 
the centre. He begins the game by addressing one of his 
comrades, " Here I am to torment you, sir ! " and receives, 
by way of reply, the inquiry, " How do you think to torment 
me, sir?" The leader says, "With my finger and thumb,** 
snapping the finger and thumb of his right hand together, 
which he continues to do throughout the game. The player 
he has addressed does the same, and then turns to his neigh- 
bour with, " Here I am to torment you, sir ! " and so the 
UnnnerU goes round the circle, until all are snapping the 
finger and thumb. 

The leader then resumes, " Here I am to torment you, 
sir !'* and brings into play the thumb and finger of his left 
hand also, each player in succession doing the same. 

The third time the leader says, " Here I am to torment 
you, sir,"— with " two fingerB^ two thumht, and an elbow,** 
jerking his right elbow backwards and forwards violently. 
The fourth time he brings into play his left elbow ; the fifth 
time he moves up and down his right foot, with a " pit-pat ;*' 
the sixth time the left foot, or two " pit-pats j*** afterwards a 
^hitch-up," or rising up and down in one's seat ; and finally 

A* 
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a "nid-nod," Bhaking the bead to and fro like a Chinese 
joss. The different players will now present a pleasing 
illustration of muscular exertion, as, with every limb in 
frantic motion, they exclaim, " With two fingers, two thumbs, 
two elbows, two pit-pats, a hitch-up, and a nid-nod ! " Every 
mistake is punished by a forfeit. 

6.-" I SELL YOU MY CITY OF TIMBUCTOO." 

This amusing pastime is modelled after the old nursery 
tale of " The House that Jack built," and makes some slight 
demand upon the memory. The first player begins, — 

T<ym, I sell you my city of Timbuctoo. 

George. I sell you my city of Timbuctoo ; in the city there 
is a street. 

Harry, I sell you my city of Timbuctoo ; in the city there 
is a street ; in the street there is a house. 

Edward, I sell you my city of Timbuctoo ; in the city 
there is a street ; in the street there is a house ; in the house 
there is a room. 

Frank, I sell you my city of Timbuctoo ; in the city there 
is a street ; in the street there is a house ; in the house there 
is a room ; in the room there is a cage. 

Walter. I sell you my city of Timbuctoo ; in the city there 
IS a street ; in the street there is a house ; in the house there 
is a room; in the room there is a cage; in the cage there is 
a bird. 

And so each player continues to add a phrase, repeating 
at the same time the phrases already manufactured by the 
preceding players, until the whole runs thus : " I sell you 

(328) 
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my cifcy of Timbuctoo ; in the city there is a street ; in the 
street there is a house ; in the house there is a room ; in the 
room there is a cage ; in the cage there is a bird. The bird 
sings, ' I am in a cage ;' the cage says, ' I am in a room ;' 
the room says, * I am in a house ;' the house says, ^ I am in 
a street ;' the street says, * I am in a city ;' and now my city 
of Timbuctoo is sold." 

The whole of this paragraph must now be repeated by 
each player, and any error in the repetition punished by the 
exaction of a forfeit. 

7.— THE BIRDS.* 

The players form a circle round the leader of the game, 
who is called the Fowler. Each then assumes the name of 
a bird, whose peculiar song or cry he must endeavour to re- 
produce, whenever that bird is named by the Fowler in the 
course of the tale it becomes his business to telL 

We will suppose the following birds to be selected : — 

Bi&DS. SoKQ, or Crt. 

1. The Cock— Le Coq. Co-qae-ri-co, or Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

2. The Canary — La Serine. Sweet, sweet. 

3. The Magpie — La Fie. A la cave, a la cave. 

4. The Pigeon — Le Pigeon. Coo, coo— coo, coo. 

5. The Turkey— La Dindou Glou, glou (gobble, gobble). 

6. The Owl — Le Hibou Tu whit, tu whoo. 

7. The Sparrow— Le Monceau Twit, twit. 

8. The Duck — Le Canard Qaack, quack. 

9. The Baven — Le Corbeau. Croak, croak. 

• From " Roond about onr Coal Fire.** 
(328j 2 
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18 THE BIRDS. 

10. The Partridge — La Perdrix Whirr, whirr. 

11. The Lark -L'Alouette. Tirib irib. 

12. The Cuckoo — Le Coucou Cod cod. 

13. The Hoopoo — Le Putput Hoo-pod. 

14. The Nightingale — Le BossignoI...Jug & jug & jug. 

15. The Parrot— Le Jacquot Poor Poll, poor Poll. 

16. The Whoop— La Huppe. Whoop, whoop. 

17. The Crow — La Comeille Ca^, caw. 

While the story-teller omits in his narrative to mention 
the Owl, the players, under penalty of a forfeit, must keep 
their hands resting on their knees ; but no sooner is the name 
of the ill-omened bird of night pronounced, than all raise 
their hands to prevent their being seized by the Fowler, who, 
if he succeeds in securing one of them, exacts a forfeit, and 
relinquishing his post as story teller , takes his seat in the 
circle, and assumes the name of the bird he has pounced 
upon. But if the Fowler should be unsuccessful in his at- 
tempt he pays a forfeit, and continues his recital, the players, 
as before, folding their hands upon their knees. 

When the Fowler mentions " all the birds," the whole of 
the players utter their various songs and cries together, 
producing a somewhat humorous effect. If any one prove 
forgetful, or imitate the wrong bird, he pays a forfeit, and 
a similar penalty awaits the raconteur^ should he, in the 
course of his narrative, name a bird not represented in the 
company. 

In order to illustrate this clever game more fully, we 
shall suppose the Fowler to narrate the following simple 
story: — 

" Once upon a time there was a general disturbance in 
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Birdland, and matters threatened to proceed to the moat 
violent extremities. In every nest was held at night a 
solemn family conclave, and messengers were despatched on 
all sides to obtain the advice and assistance of the gravest 
among the birds. The origin of the emeute was this : — Mr. 
Jack Raven, when in one of his most audacious moods, un- 
fortunately met Mrs. Turkey on her way to the farm-yard, 
and behaved to that respectable but rather ill-tempered old 
lady with a lamentable want of courtesy, vowing vengeance 
against her little ones, and taunting her with her absurd 
dislike to the noble colour of red, of which most ladies 
(bipeds at least) are considered ardent admirers. Mrs. Tur- 
key accordingly complained to her friend the Cock, who de- 
clared his intention — he is a very gallant fellow, though 
rather cock-a-doodleishat times — of punishing the impudence 
of Mr. Jack Raven. He, therefore, picked up the longest 
straw he could find, and took to his friend the Duck, 
whom he besought to bear it, as a challenge of mortal 
defiance, to the presumptuous offender. The Duck consented, 
remarking that though he was ignorant of the origin of 
the quarrel, he had no doubt the Raven had given cause 
enough. 

" Unfortunately, for the satisfaction of Mrs. Turkey and 
her champion, at the very moment the challenge was des- 
patched Miss Magpie was enjoying a tSte-drtite, seasoned 
with a little scandal, with her friend and ally, Foil Parrot. 
Their ears were open, you may be sure, to everything the 
wind could bring them, and overhearing the Coclds colloquy 
with the Duck, Miss Magpie could not resist the opportu- 
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uity of doing a little business on her own account, and flew 
away to tell the Owl. 

[General uplifting of hands^ which ends either in one 
of the players being capUired, obliged to pay a forfeit, 
and change places with the story-teller, or in the story- 
teller himself being fined, and constrained to pursue 
his recital.] 
" When that nocturnal luminary waa brought acquainted 
with the fact of a cartel having been despatched by the Duck, 
he thanked. Miss Magpie for her quickness, and protesting 
his determination of maintaining all the laws of All the 
Birds [general ay, but without moving hands], summoned 
Mr. Hoopoo and Squire Sparrow, and ordered them to arrest 
the offenders — Chanticleer', Miss Duck, and Jack Haven — 
and confine them in the hollow cell of his own tree. He 
then despatched Miss NigMingale, always a friend to the 
afflicted, to comfort Mrs. Turkey, and assure her that justice 
should be done to her, and punishment inflicted on Jack 
Raven, even while the Dv^k and the Cock were taught that 
the laws of Birdland must be observed by them as by All 
THE Birds. 

" Now, this proceeding on the part of the Owl [uplifting 
of hands and forfeits as before] caused quite a division 
among the inhabitants of Birdland, as I have already 
pointed out. The Parrot and the Magpie took Mrs. 
Turkeifs part ; but blamed the Cock for crowing so loudly, 
and the Duck for her meddling, while the Canary and the 
Lark took a higher view of the matter, and, like birds of 
spirit, protested that Jack Raven ought to expiate his pre- 
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sumption at the straw's point. The Pigeon kept herself to 
herself, and the Whoop fell into an alarming state of mel- 
ancholy apprehension. The Partridge, meanwhile, waa 
always on the wing — flying from one extreme to the 
other ; but vowing that, for his part, he liked to see every 
bird even as he himself was— a regular * game one* 

" However, the general opinion was decidedly in favour 
of the conduct pursued by the Owx. 

" The 3 1st of August was fixed for the trial, that it might 
not interfere with the next datfi engagements of the Par- 
tridge. The Owl took his place on the bench as wise as a 
judge, and a great deal graver than judges are now-a-days, 
and a jury was empanneled of six respectable and intelligent 
birds : — 

1. The Canary. 4. The Lark, 

2. The Pi£)r«m. 5. "^he Partridge, 

3. The Sparrow, 6. The Whoop, 

** Miss Uoopoo acted as counsel for the Crown, and Miss 
Nightingale was induced to undertake the defence of the 
prisoners. The Magpie and the Parrot were called as wit- 
nesses, and Mrs. Turkey made her appearance as prosecutor. 
The Crickoo officiated with great success as the crier of the 
court, though the jury complained that his voice was rather 
monotonous. The benches for spectators were crowded, 
and there were representatives present, you may be sure, of 
All the Birds ! 

" I will not weary you with a detailed report of all the 
proceedings. I will not repeat the straightforward harangue 
of the Hoopoo, nor the plaintive and exquisitely musical 
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address of the Nightingale, which produced a marked 
sensation. Jack Raven spoke up in a spirited manner, and 
protested that he had no idea that Mrs. Turkey, a widow, 
he said, who became her weeds wonderfully, and whose 
little ones he had a great respect for, would have taken 
offence at his inijocent gallantry. As for that coxcomb — 
but here he was interrupted, and rebuked to silence by the 
Owl. 

" The Cock crowed pretty loudly, I can tell you, and his 
gallant bearing was much admired ; while, on the other hand, 
the terror of the Duck was the theme of universal remark, 
and everybody pronounced her nothing better than a quack, 

"At last the Owl summed up, and the jury retired to 
consider their verdict. It is said that, at first, the Sparrow 
was anxious to spare the Duck and hang the Raven ; but 
the Whoop and the Nightingale besought her to put aside 
personal animosities, and be guided only by the evidence 
brought before the court. The Canary and the Pigeon re- 
minded her that * Mercy was twice blessed,' and the Lark 
was, as usual, up in the clouds ; but, after an hour's deten- 
tion, all came to one conclusion, and the Paiiridge, as * fore- 
bird,' returned a verdict of * Guilty,' with a recommendation 
to mercy, as it was the first offence under the New Act. 

" All the Birds expected a severe sentence, but the Owl 
had had his dinner, and could afford to be lenient ; he, 
therefore, condemned Jack Raven to apologize to Mrs. 
Turkey before All the Birds, and pay a fine in cheese, 
while the Cock and the Duck were bound over to keep the 
peace for four-and-twenty days. 
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"The court then separated with three cheers for the 
Owl." 

8.-C0NSEQnENCES. 

The first player writes an atljective on the upper part of 
a slip of paper, and then folds the slip so that the word he 
has written cannot be seen by the next player who, in his 
turn, writes the name of a gentleman (real or fictitious) on 
the paper, folds it, and passes it on to a third. This player 
writes another adjective; the fourth, a ladi/s name; the 
fifth, the name of a place ; the sixth, what the gentleman 
said to the lady ; the seventh, the lad^/s reply ; the eighth, 
the consequences ; and the ninth, wliat the world said about 
the whole affair. 

One of the players now unfolds the slip, and reads the 
nine compartments, adding such words as may be necessary 
to give the whole a species of connection. Thus : — 

First player writes, — Airoj^ant 



Second „ 


Mr. Samuel Jenkins 


Third 


Exuberant 


Fourth ,, 


Jemima Jonei 


Fifth 


Highgate Hill 


Sixth 


** Meet me by moonhght alone ' 


Seyeoth ,, 


" I should catch a sore throat" 


Eighth 


He was a widower three tiroes 


Ninth 


It was extremely absurd. 



Now, connected by a few supplementary words, the sentence 
runs as follows :— *'Th6 arrogant Mr. Samuel Jenkins in his 
exuberant love for Jemima Jones, who lived at Highgate Hill, 
whispered in her ear, * Meet me by moonlight alone ;* to 
which she coldly replied, 'I should catch a sore throat.' 
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The consequences were that he went off to Australia, was a 
widower three times, and the world said of the whole affair 
that *It was extremely absurd.'" 

9.— THE FIC-HIC. 

This is a pastime resembling in character the venerable 
game of "The Family Coach," and, like the preceding 
amusements, is best adapted for a mixed party of boys and 
girls. A lively description of it, which appeared some years 
ago in a Christmas number of The Illiistrated London 
New8^ we propose to transfer to our pages : — 

''Ladies and Gentlemen, — We are about to play the 
highly-exciting and moderately-gymnastic game of 'the 
Pio-nic,' and as you have all to take a part in it, be kind 
enough to bear in mind the characters you represent. The 
following are the persons and things to be embodied : — 

" Mr. Brown, Mrs. Brown, Mr. Smith, Mrs. Smith, Mr. 
Jones, Mrs. Jones, Mr. Briggs, Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. Briggs' 
baby. Lamb, Pigeon Pie, Water, Knives, Forks, Mustard, 
Pepper, Spoon, Hamper, Salad, Table-cloth, Salt, Bolls, 
Vinaigrette, Wasps, Cows. 

"Rosa Gould, you represent Mr. Brown. Eh? Oh, 
very well, Mrs. Brown if you should prefer it. Charley 
Crowder is Mr. Brown, Rosa Gould is Mrs. Brown. Tom 
Webster is Mr. Jones, Julia Lowther is Mrs. Jones, Fanny 
Joyce is Mrs. Briggs' baby, Johnny Herbert is Pigeon Pie, 
those six little girls are Knives and Forks, Mary Turner is 
Lamb. You understand now. So, Kate Diamond, distribute 
the rest of the characters, whilst I run over the story. 
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Well, are the characters all given out ? They are. Then 
ladies and gentlemen, pay attention to me. Whenever your 
names are mentioned you must rise from your seats, turn 
round once, and sit down again ; and, failing to do so, or 
rising when you are not named, you stand with your face to 
the wall until you are again mentioned ; and whenever the 
word Fic-nic is said, you all change places with your op- 
posite neighbours* Now, then, to begin .... the Pic-nic ! 

" Why, I told you to change places whenever the Pic-nic 
was mentioned ! That's right ; but don't seize the tails of 
my coat, or you'll leave me only a jacket. Attention ! 

"* Nothing would give me greater pleasure,' said Mrs, 
Brown (quite right, Rosa ; turn once). * I'm sure I shall be 
delighted,' said Mrs, Jones. *And I! And I !' said Mr, 
Smith, Mr, Briggs, Mr, Jones, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Briggs, * And 
so will ducky,' said Mrs, Briggs, meaning, of course, Mi's. 
BHggs^ hahy ; *for I do so love a Pic-ntc' It was agreed, 
therefore, that on the 4th of June, in spite of the cows (you 
should moo I) and the wasps (you should buzz !) which Mrs, 
Jones (Ha ! Julia did not turn round ; face to the wall !) 
said were her only objection, Mr, and Mrs. Smith, Mr, and 
Mrs, Bi^iggs, Mr, and Mrs, Brown, Mr, Jones and Mrs, 
Jones, and Mrs, Briggi hahy, should all start for Epping 
Forest, and regularly enjoy a Pionic. The day was very 
.hot ; but what is a Pic-nic without sunshine ? It is like 
tea without boiling water, — good for nothing. Well, they 
arrived safely, though Bi-iggs* baby was stung by a wasp 
which had been attracted by a sugar-stick Briggi baby was 
Bucking (Fanny turned only once ; face to the wall !) When 
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they arrived at the Forest all helped to unpack the hamper 
(Hamper ! Hamper ! Bessie Brown ; face to the wall !) 
Mr, Jones brought pigeon-pie, Mr. Smith brought pigeon- 
pie, Mrs, Briggs brought pigeon-pie (very good, Johnny 
Herbert !) Mr. Brown brought some lamh and a salad {Salad, 
to the wall ! Too quick am I ? — That's the fun of the game), 
besides the hamper — 

" * Dear me,' said Mrs. Smith/1 was quite alarmed in case 
everybody had brought pigeon-pie to the pic-nic I ' They sat 
down on the grass, and spread the table-cloth^ and laid out the 
knives, and forks, the spoons, and the salt, and the mustard, 
and the pepper, and the pigeon-pie, and the lamh, the rolls, 
the water, and the salad, and began regularly to enjoy the 
Pic- NIC. * Glass of wine,' Mr. Smith ? * Thank you, 
Mr. Brown J * The same to you, Mr. Jones.* * Trouble you 
for a knife, Mr. Smith, and ^forkl * Ah,' cried Mr. Briggs, 
* here's a wasp as big as the pigeons in the pigeon-pie! Up 
jumped Mr. Jones with a spoon, and, trying to drive away 
the wasp, put his foot on the salad bowl, and tumbled over 
Mr. Smith, who declared he had never seen such a Pio- 

NIC. 

" When order had been restored, nobody could discover 
what had become of Bi^gs* baby. Mr. Jones thought the 
wasps had carried it away ; Mrs. Brown thought it might 
have tumbled into one of the pigeon-pies ; but Mr» Briggs, 
directed by his paternal instinct, found it in the hamper, 
where it was sneezing its head off, having snuffed up a 
quantity of loose pepper. As nobody can be comfortable 
lying upon knives and /or^« Briggs' baby was taken out of 
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the hamper and laid on the table-cloth, by the side of the 
lamb and salad. Poor Mrs. Briggs had fainted (not pleas- 
ant at a pic-nic); and Mrs. Jones, in her desire to revive 
Mrs. Briggs, gave Mrs. Briggs the mustard to smell instead 
of a vinaigrette. To make matters worse, two frisky cows 
jumped over the hedge ; and Mrs. Smith, having tucked the 
table-cloth into her bosom, sprang up and overthrew miutard, 
salt, pepper, rolls, knives, forks, spoons, pigeon-pies, lamb, 
salad, Mrs, Briggi bahy—m short, everything they had 
brought for the Pic-Nic. The cows pranced about, the 
wa^s buzzed, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Smith, Mr, 
Jones, Mrs. Briggs, Mr. Briggs, and even Mrs. Briggi 
baby, declared that they would never go again to a Pic- 
nic !" 
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1. The Cross Puzzle.— Cut three 
pieces of paper in the form of No. 1, 
one like No. 2, and one like No. 3; 
join the pieces together so as to form 
a cross. 

2. The Cardboard Puzzle. — Cut out a piece of leather 
or cardboard, five inches long by three wide, in such a man- 
ner that you may pass your whole body through it without 
breaking it. 

3. The Perpendicular Line Puzzle.— Draw six per- 
pendicular lines as below, and add five others, so as to form 
nine. 

I I I I I I 

4. The Cylinder Puzzle.— Cut a piece of cardboard 
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about four or six inches long, with three holes in it, as 
shown below. How can you make one piece of wood pass 
through, and exactly fill each hole? 




5. The Three Squares. — Cut seventeen slips of card- 
board of equal lengths, and place them on a table so as to 
form six squares. Now, take away five pieces and form 
three squares. 
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6. The Dog Pdzzle.— By connecting the dogs with four 
lines only they will suddenly start into life, and commence 
running. Where should the lines be placed ? 

7. Head Castle.— How would you draw a castle, which, 
if* held in one particular position, should resemble the outline 
of a human head ? 

8. Arithmetical. — Prove that six is the half of forty. 

9. Cutting Out a Cross.— Cut out of a piece of paper, 
with one motion of the scissors, a cross and the other forms 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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10. The Button Puzzle.— Make two parallel slits in 
centre of a piuce of leather, anil juat below 
them a amall hule of the BHine width. Fuss 
a striiig under the slit and through the hule, 
as in the diagram, and the two buttous to 
it, much larger than the hole. Now, how 
would you get the string out again without 
removing the buttons) 

11. The Stbinc} ahd Balls.— Boie three holes m au 
oblong, piece of wood or cardboard. Then pasa a piece of 
twine through the tno 

extreme holes, fasteoing y^^S r^^^^ j^g?lt((^fe^^j 
them with knots, as 
Diagram, and thread 
upon it two beads, rings, 
or buttons. How would you get both bends on the same 
side without untying the knots, or removing the string 
from the holes 1 

12. Thb Fountain. — In j, _ 
the accompanying illustration, 
A is a wall, b, c, d three 
houses, and b, f, a three 
fountains. It is required to 
bring the water from x to d, 
from O'to B, and p to c, with- 
out one crossing the other, 
or passing outside of the wall i 
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CXPLANATIONS OF PUZZLES. 

The Cardboai-d ^wiiie.— Double the leather or cardboard 
lengthways down the middle, and then cut first to the 
right, nearly to the end (the narrow way) and then to the 
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left, and so on to the end. Open the cardboard, and cut 
down the middle, except the two ends. Open out the card, 
and a person's body may pass through it. 

The Cylinder Puzzle. — Cut a piece of wood into a round 
cylinder of the diameter of the circular hole, and of the 
height of the square one. Draw a straight line across the 
end, dividing it into two equal parts, and cut an equal 
section from either side to the edge of the cylindrical base. 
The figure so produced will answer the requirements of the 
puzzle. 

The Three Square Puzzle, — Take away the pieces num- 
bered 16, 7, 1, 3, and 4, and three squares 
will remain. 

The Dog Puzzle. — You draw the canine 
creatures back to back, and by describing 
four lines, as in the illustration, and re- 
versing their position, they will start from 
death into active life. 

The Button Puzzle. — Draw the narrow 
slip of the leather through the hole, and the string and 
buttons may easily be released. 

The String and Balls. — Draw the loops well down, slip- 
ping either ball through it. Push it through the hole at 
the extremities ; pass it over the knot, and draw it through 
again. The same process must be repeated with the other 
ball ; the loops can then be drawn through the hole in the 
centre, and the ball will slide along the cord until it reaches 
the other side. The string is then replaced, having both 
baUs on the same side. 
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11.— ACTING EHTMES. 

A word is selected to which every player in succession 
has to express a rhyme in dumb show. 

Thus, if the word be ball^ one player slips upon the 
ground, so as to indicate 2^ fall; a second expresses by pan- 
tomimic gestures a call; and a third a sJuiwl, Or if the 
word be root, one describes the operation of pulling on a 
5oot /^another may pretend to sJioot; and a third to play 

12.— FEOYEEBS. 

A player is excluded from the room, and during his ab- 
sence his companions fix upon a popular proverb,* and dis- 
tribute a word to each. On his return he endeavours to 
discover the proverb chosen by putting questions to each 
player, and attempting to extract the required word from 
the replies. For this purpose he proposes the most outre 
queries imaginable, while, to defeat it, the players frame 
their answers, if they can, so as to prevent the word from 
being conspicuous. Thus,— suppose the proverb chosen is, 
"-4 rolling stone will gather no mossJ^ The questions and 
answers might run somewhat in the following manner ; — 

Q, I. What do you think of the weather] 

A, A wet day is prophesied to-morrow. 

Q. 2. Do you believe, then, in the predictions] — (rather a 
poser J but we will suppose the reply to be) — 

A, From moving currents and rolling clouds, as well as 

* Or the fijTst line of a song. 
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the changes of the barometer, &c., &c., &c., I think it pos- 
sible some sort of notion may be formed. 

Q. 3. What do you think of the state of affairs in Germany ? 

A, I think the Emperor will not leave a fiont unturned 
to carry out his object. 

Q, 4. Have you seen the Gorilla? 

\4. He wiLl be visible here to-night, I daresay. 

Q, 5. Do you like " a little music?" 

A, I can always gathet' amusement from " sweet sounds." 

Q, 6. If two herrings cost threepence halfpenny, what will 
a herring without its roe cost? 

A, That is a question which "wo fellah" can possibly 
pretend to answer. 

Q, 7. May I venture to inquire, with all imaginable 
anxiety, how are your poor feet? 

A. So bad that they require poulticing with Iceland moss. 

It is probable that an experienced player would have 
detected the proverb selected at the second answer, from 
the peculiar use of the word " rolling." 

13.— HOW, WHEN, Ain) WHEBE. 

During the absence of one of the players an object is 
chosen, and on his return he seeks to discover it by the 
replies given to the three questions,-r- 

" E(yw do you like it?" 

" FTA^wdoyoulikeit?" 

"FTAejrejdoyoulikeit?" 
which he puts to each of his companions, and to each of 
which a sensible answer must be given. 

(828) 3 
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Suppose the word agreed upon to be " chest," the answers 
to " How do you like itV might be, — 
Healthy. 
Filled with gold. 
Bound with iron. 
Three feet square, &c. 
"lo"' Whm do y(mlike ar 
When I am ilL 
When rm travelling. 
When I'm packing up, &a 
To " Where do you like Hr 
In my body. 
In my bedroom. 
In my strong room, &c. 
If the questioner fails to find out the chosen article, he is 
informed what word was selected, and has to try his fortune 
again. If he succeeds, his place is taken by one of the 
other players. 

14.— THE PHYSICIAN'S VISIT. 

A player is chosen to personate the physician, and imme- 
diately, without fee or reward, he proceeds to wait upon his 
different patients. He asks each the nature of his com- 
plaints, and goes through the Usual business of feeling the 
pulse, sounding the chest, &c. To each disease he ascribes 
some ridiculous origin, gives it a peculiarly unpronounceable 
name, and prescribes some imaginary drugs, such as " salve 
of liquorice root," " decoction of the lunaria stellaria," &c. 
Having thus prescribed for every patient, he calls upon one 
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of the players to tell him the complaint of some particular 
patient, and the remedy suggested. If the person so called 
upon fails to repeat exactly the " crack-jawed " words in- 
vented by the physician, he pays a forfeit. 

16.— JACK'S ALIVE. 

The players pass, from one to another, a lighted match or 
twist of paper, of which the flame has been blown out, 
saying, as it goes from hand to hand, '^ Jack's alive ! " The 
player, who holds the match when the last spark expires, 
pays a forfeit, for which reason if it is pretty near its end 
you are sure to pass it very quickly to your neighbour, while 
when it is in good condition you tantalize him by retaining 
it as long as you safely can. 

16.— THE MONSTER COVCEBT. 

Every player selects an instrument, and the orchestra thus 
formed is arranged round a juvenile Mellon, who occupies 
the conductor's place in the centre. With his wand he 
points to any player he chooses, and that player is bound 
immediately to imitate the sound of the instrument he has 
chosen, until the whole band is engaged in the noisy per- 
formance of some popular melody. The conductor then 
pitches upon some unlucky performer, and asks him why 
he does not play in time or tune? The performer must 
make some answer suitable to the character of the instru- 
ment he is playing, — for instance, if a violinist, that ** he 
has broken his fiddlestick," — or else must pay a forfeit. 
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n.-HAQIC MUSIC. 

An article is hidden by two confederates, one of whom 
should be able to play some musical instrument. The other 
players begin to search for it, directed by the music, which 
grows louder and louder as the players approach the place 
of concealment, or softer and softer as they wander away 
from it. 

18.-BnU)S FIT. 

All the players place the forefinger of the right hand on a 
table, and raise it when the leader of the game says, ^* Birds 
fly," — "Pigeons fly," — "Hawks fly,"— or any other species of 
winged animal If he names an animal without wings, and 
a player lifts his finger, a forfeit is exacted, and a forfeit is 
also paid if the finger is not raised when a bird is mentioned. 

19.— WHAT'S THE PRICE OF BARLEY t 

The leader of the game is called " The Master," and he 
names the other players according to fancy, — ^thus : — Jack, 
Nonsense, How much? A florin. Huzza! What? &c. He 
then commences a conversation, in the course of which each 
player, when named, must answer quickly, "Yes, Master!" 
or pay a forfeit. Far exemple: — 

The Master. Jack. 

Jack. Yes, Master. 

The Master. What's the price of barley 1 

Jack. A florin. 

The Master. Huzza ! 

Tom. Yee, Master. 
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The Master. What's the price of barley? 

George. Half-a-crown. 

The Master. Nonsense. 

Edward. Yes^ Master. 

The Master. What? 

Francis. Yes^ Master, 

The Master. How much? 

Charles. Yes, Master. 

And so on, ad infinitwn, 

20.— THE CUBATE. 

A player is chosen to represent the Curate. Her com- 
panions appropriate to themselves various trades and pro- 
fessions, according to their number. The Curate begins by 
addressing one of his parishioners. 

" Ah, Mr. Butcher, I have just called at your house, and 
no one knew whither you had gone. Pray, where had you 
hidden yourself, Mr. Butcher?" 

The Butcher replies by a reference to one of his com- 
panions, thus : — 

" I had gone to the bookseller's." 

The Cwrate inquires, " And, pray, what was your errand 
there?" 

The Bvtcher answers : " I wanted to purchase a copy of 
* Within-Doors.' " 

The Bookseller immediately takes it up. " But I had left 
for the printer's." 

The Curate. " And what did you want of him ?" 

7%e Bookseller. " To order him to print another thousand 
copies." 
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Hie FriiUer (his trade having been mentioned) exclaims :- 
" But I was at the jeweller's." 

2%e Curate. " And what was your business?'' 

The Printer, " To purchase a pretty bracelet for Miss 
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The Jeweller takes it up. " But I had gone to the lawyer's." 
The Curate, " The lawyer's ! What did you want of him?" 
The Jeweller, " To draw up the marriage settlements for 
my daughter ; but he was not at home." 
The Lawyer, " No ; I was at the curate's." 
The Jeweller, " And what were you doing there?" 
The Lawyer, " I wanted him to announce the banns for 

me and Miss , but he was not at home." 

The Curate, " No ; I was at the butcher's," &c 
And thus the game may be continued, with, now and 
then, a good-tempered allusion to a passing flirtation, or an 
innocent bit of scandal. Each player, when giving his reason 
for not being at home, must make it refer to the trade of 
the person he professes to have visited, and must be careful 
not to mention any trade which is not represented by one 
of the company. If he errs in this way, or is at a loss for a 
reason, he pays a forfeit. 

21.— THE CLAIByOTAHTE. 

One of the company leaves the room after having secretly 
agreed with his confederate, the leader of the game, that 
certain objects, in any communication passing between them, 
should be designated by their initial letters. Thus, R to 
signify ring, W. watch, S. snufF-box, and so on. The leader 
of the game now desires each of the persons present to 
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deposit some article belonging to them upon the table, or 
side-board; then he calls to his confederate (who remains 

out of the room), " Mr. (or Miss) , 1^ good enough to 

tell me the articles placed upon this table by each of the 
company present. iZeply quickly for Miss ." The con- 
federate marks the r, and answers, ^ Miss has placed 

there a ring." Or the leader says, " Answer for Mr. , if 

you please ;" and the confederate instantly says, " Mr. 

has placed there an apple." The leader continues, "jBut 
what did deposit ?" "A 6rooch," is the reply. 

We have seen an improvement upon this game; but it 
requires some tact to play it well The Clairvoyante leaves 
the room as before, and all the company decide upon one 
article of furniture or vertu (which must be in the room) to 
be named by her. She is requested to return, and her con- 
federate pute to her the necewaiy questions. Tlius :- ' 

Leader, "Wonderful clairvoyante, who can see through 
deal boards, canst thou allM) see our thoughts, and name the 
article on which we have decided ? ** 

Clairvoyante, " Even so, sir." 

Leader, " What then have we thought of — i/arble ? " 

Clavrvoya/rUe, " No, no." 

Leader, " Was it yonder /nkstand ?" 

Clairvoya/nie, "No." 

Leader, " Was it a iZing?" 

Clairvoyante, " You cannot deceive me." 

Leader, " Perhaps, then, it was an Ottoman ? " 

Clairvoyante, " That was not the article." 

Leader, " Was it then an /mage ? " 
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Clairvoyante. " You seek to delude me ; but in vaiiL*' 
Leader, " One more question. Was it yonder Rug ?" 
Clairvoyante, "No, no; the article thought of was a 
Looking-glass ! " 

This is managed by the clairvoyante's taking the initial 
letters of the last word in each question, as shown by the 
italic capitals, MIR I R. She translates it into English, 
and obtains, for the article to be guessed. Looking-glass, 

22.— THE GSASSHOPPES AHD THE ANTS. 

The players draw lots for the part of Grasshopper ; the 
one to whom it falls remains standing ; her companions, who 
represent the Ants, seating themselves either in a circle or 
a row. The Grasshopper then writes upon a slip of paper, 
which she keeps concealed in her hand, the name of some 
grain, and addressing the Ants, says, " My dear neighbours, 
I am starving. Will you not give me something to eat? 
You, my dear, so well known for your charity, will surely 
render me a little assistance ? " Her companion replies, *1 1 
have nothing I can give you but a grain of wheat*' (or 
barley, or millet, or any other she chooses). The Grass- 
hopper replies, " I thank you very heartily ; and (to the next 
player), my dear gossip, what will you give me?" "A 
delicious little fly " \& perhaps the answer ; and so the Grass- 
hopper addresses each of the Ants in turn, and receives a 
suitable reply. If she goes round to all the company, and 
neither of the players name the article written upon her 
slip of paper, she pays a forfeit, and passes on to the second 
inquiry, of which we shall speak in a minute or two. But 
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if the article fixed upon by herself is named by one of the 
Ants, she exclaims, " I accept your gift, kind neighbour, 
and may you never want help in your own need !" The 
Ant pays a forfeit, and takes the place of the Grasshopper. 

She then begins by saying, or, if the Grasshopper has 
been tmsuccessful, she continues the game by sa3ang, " Now, 
my dear friends, that you have satisfied my hunger, I feel 
inclined to be joUy^ and should like a dance. What shall 
it be?" (She has previously written down on her paper 
the name of one.) The Ants, as before, suggest in their 
turns various out-of-the-way dances, the Grasshopper reply- 
ing, " My legs are too crooked," or " I am much too old," or 
making some other excuse, until the dance she herself has 
selected is chosen. If no one names this dance, the Grass- 
hopper pays a forfeit ; if one of the Ants does name it, she 
takes the Grasshopper's place, and is also fined. 

The third time, the Grasshopper says, " Good, kind neigh- 
bours, I shall gladly dance the dance you have chosen for 
me, but I cannot dance without music. What instrument 
would you recommend 1 " The Ants reply, a comet, a drum, 
a violin, a trumpet, as they please ; and if the instrument 
chosen by the Grasshopper is named, the Ant who names it 
takes her place, and pays a forfeit. 

Thefowrih time, the Grasshopper inquires, " I have danced 
until I am thoroughly weary, and must now obtain some 
sleep. On what would you recommend me to repose my- 
self?" The Ants reply, "Moss, sand, a rose-leaf, turf, 
fern," and so on. If an Ant names the thing chosen by the 
Grasshopper, she pays a forfeit and takes her place, as before. 
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Theffth and last part of the game m commenced by the 
Oramhopper Baying, " My only fear, my dear gofwipfi, is, that 
while I repoHe myHclf Home enemy may make me hijs prey. 
Whom do you think I liave mo«t cause to fear ? " The Ant« 
name different birds, and the Ant who names the one dioaen 
by the Grasshopper pays a penalty, as before. The game is 
then recommenced. 

33.-THE GLOYE. 

A FRENCH GAME. 

The leader of the game takes a glove, and addressing one 
of her companions, says, " Jo te jette le gant " (I throw the 
glove to you). The other retorts, " Pourquoi me jettes-tu 
le gant?" (Why do you throw the glove to me?) The 
answer to the question must l^e made to rhyme with " gant ;" 
for instiince, the reply may Ijo, " Parceque tu es charmant, 
mdchant, galant, complaisant, blanc;'' or, '^ Parceque ton 
regard est riant ;" or, " Parceque ton sourire est caressanf 
If a rhyme is not effected, or if there is any hesitation in 
replying, the witless player pays a forfeit, and paases the 
glove to another. 

24.— THE BLACKSKITH. 

A FRENCH GAME. 

The leader of the game takes a closed penknife, Or some 
similar article, and taps the sole of her shoe, saying — 
'^ MariSchal, Mardchal, sais-tu bien ferrer?'' After which 
slie passes it to her right liand neighlx>ur, who closely imi- 
tates her. If, however, she unfortunately has not observed 
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that her companion, after tapping her shoe, passed the knife 
into her other hand, and omits herself to do this when 
transferring it to the person seated beside her, she pays a 
forfeit. 

25.— << MT SEBVAKT DOES KOT LIKE BOHES. WHAT 
SHALL I GIVE HIM TO EAT!'' 

A FRENCH GAME. 

One of the players addresses this question to her right 
hand neighbour, without explaining that, in her reply, she 
must avoid mentioning any articles of food in whose names 
occur the letter O. Those unacquainted with the game will 
naturally imagine they have only to avoid naming any food 
which contains hones (os), and consequently will incur a 
forfeit. The secret, however, must not be revealed until all 
the players have been questioned, when the forfeits must be 
" cried,'' and the reason they were given may be explained. 

This game may be played in English, by substituting for 
the above question, " My servant does not like peas" (P's) ; 
but it loses much of its vivacity ; and, besides, the French 
version is an agreeable exercise in language now studied by 
most young persons. 

26.—" SI XETAIS PETITE POMME D'API." 

This game is very similar to " The City of Timbuctoo," but 
is rather more difl&cult. It would be a very agreeable exer- 
cise for young people learning French. The 1st Player 
begins — " Si j'^tais petite pomme d'api." 

2m? Player, Si j'^tais petite pomme d'api, je me d^petite 
pomme d'apierais, comme je pourrais. 
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2rd Player. Si j'dtais petite pomme d'api, je me dd-petite 
pomme d'apierais, comme je pourrais. Et vous, si vous ^tiez 
petite pomme d'api ? 

Ath Player, Si j*^tais petite pomme d'api, je me d^petite 
pomme d'apierais, comme je pourrais. Et vous, si vous ^tiez 
petite pomme d'api ? Comment d^-petite pomme d'apieriez 
vous? 

27.-" JE VOUS VEHD8 MOK BAEII." 

Another version of the preceding game runs as follows : — 

A. says — Je vous vends mon bariL 

B. „ Je vous vends mon baril, bien li^. 

C. „ Je vous vends mon baril bien li^, bien band^. 

D. „ Je vous vends mon baril bien li^, bien bandd, 

bien cai-fai-bott^. 

E. „ Je vous vends mon baril bien lid, bien bandd, 

bien cai-fai-bottd Si j'avais la lienne, la 

bandure, &c. 
And the other players continue, until the whole runs 
thus : — " Je vous vends mon baril bien lid, bien bandd, bien 
cai-fai-bottd. Si j'avais la lienne, la bandure, la cai-fai- 
bottd, je la cai-fai-botterais, comme celui qui Fa lid, bandd, 
et ciii-fai-bottd." 

28.— PABLOXTB QXTOITa 

Nine wooden pegs, resembling skittles in shape, are placed 
on an inclined plane, and each peg bears a certain number. 
The player endeavours to throw a brass or iron ring on each 
peg, and scores as many points in the game as are indicated 
by the pegs successfully ringed. 
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NumeronB Parlour Games have receutly been iutroduced 
for the amuBement of the juvenlleB, which require a special 
apparatus, to be procured of the inventor, or at the principal 
t«y-shope. Such are Parlour Croquet, Castle Bagat«lle, 
American Bagatelle, The Bace Game, Parlour Billiards, 
Qooee, and Schimmel ; but as directions for playing them 
are always sold with the apparatus, it Beems unnecessary to 
repeat them here. 





CHAPTER II.-GAIIE8 WITH EXERCISE. 



F N the precedin}; chapter we have set forth several 
ea of a com para tively quiet character, and 
^therefore well adapted for fireside recreation. 
But our young friends have doubtlessly lithe 
forms and pliant limbs, and would occasionally 
wish to indulge in a ri^t-down merry romp, or what is now 
called an " athletic game." Let us caU their attention to the 
venerable old practice of— 

1.— HOT COCKLES. 

" Ai It Hot Cockla once 1 Isld ms down. 
And Wt m ,6tghiT him* of nuny . clowB, 
Buiomg ga,e , gentle tap, sod I « 

<liiick raw, >na read >ott mlKhief In hsr sy*." 

G*T. 

A player kneels down before a lady and conceals bis face 
er lap. He then places one hand, with the palm upper- 
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most, on his back The reat of the company advance 
in turn, each administenng a alap to the hand lying so 
invitingly open, and it is the sufferer a busmess to detect, 
vithout looking, the person who gives the slap. If he 
aacceeds, the detected cnminal takes his place 
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S.-BUmy MAH'B BDFF. 
There are Tarious ways of playing this favourite game. 
The noisiest and the most popular is, — to blindfold a player 
and turn him loose among the company to catch whom he 
can, the person caught assuming in his turn the bandage. 
Another mode is,— to place the blindfolded Buff in the 
centre of a circl^f players, vrho move from one chair to 
another as rapidly as possible until all have changed their 
original seats. Buff then approaches a particular player, 
seats himself on his knees, and uikhotil ming kU hands 
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endeavours to identify him. If he succeeds, the detected 
player takes the place of Buflf. 

Sliddow Buff is a pretty variation. A sheet or table- 
cloth is hung upon a screen, and before this '' magic curtain " 
Buff is seated in a chair, but not blindfolded. A lighted 
candle is placed behind him, and all the other lights in the 
room extinguished. The other players then pass in rank 
and file between the candle and BufiTs chair, and as their 
shadows fall upon the magic curtain, Buff endeavours to 
name the persons to whom they belong. If he succeeds, of 
course the detected player is voted to the chair, vice Buff 
retired. To prevent detection each individual throws him- 
self into as grotesque an attitude as possible, that the 
shadow may not betray him. 

The Blind Mans Wand. — A blindfolded player is fur- 
nished with a rod, or wand, and placed in the middle of a 
circle of his companions, who dance roimd him to the 
enlivening accompaniment of a popular melody. This 
"war-dance" concluded, all stand still, and Buff holding 
out his wand at hazard, the person to whom it chances to 
point is compelled to take hold of it. Buff then utters 
three " horrid discordant cries," which the wand-holder is 
obliged to imitate, and Buff endeavours to ascertain from 
the voice what victim he has pounced upon. If he names 
him correctly he vacates his post ; if not, the game recom- 
mences with the wild whirring dance^^nd the joyous 
chorus, — 

*' If unmelodious is the song, 
It Is a hearty note, and strong." 
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3.— HDST TEE 8IIPPEB, 

The players seat themselves ia a circle, either on cliaira, 
or, if lowly-minded, on the carpet. The leader of the game 
Btande in the ceotre, and when all are ready, throws up a 
slipper which is caujjlit by one of the company, and rapidly 
passed from hand to hand,— the player endeavouring to 
diecover in whose possession it may be, as the person upon 
whom it ia found will occupy his place. This is a merry, 
noisy, and not over^decorous game, and, when indulged in, 
shonld never be suffered to " o'erleap the bounds of 
modesty." 

4.vfUSa IF THE COKNEE. 

Four players post themselves in the four comers of the 
room, — or even eight may distribute themselves if they can 
find convenient places. A fifth (or ninth) stands in the 
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middle, and as the players change from one comer to 
another he endeavours to get into a vacant place before any 
other person reaches it If he is successful, the person 
whose post has been thus usurped becomes " Puss." 

5.— UUHT THE WHISTLE. 

All the players but one, who must be ignorant of the 
game, seat themselves on the ground. To the one thus 
^' individualized " a whistle is shown ; he then kneels in the 
centre, and hides his face until the article is concealed. 
While in this posture the whistle must be secretly attached 
to the back part of his coat or jacket with a piece of string 
and a pin. One of the players now blows the whistle and 
drops it, and the hunter being released is told to find it — ^no 
easy task, as it is always behind him ! As he continues 
kneeling in the centre of the circle, the different players 
watch their opportunity, and blow the whistle to keep him 
on the qui vive. This is really a capital game^-except for 
the whistle-hunter ! 

6.— THE BBIDGE OF AVIGKOir. 

A RONDE AND GAME, FROM THE FRENCH. 

This, to our fancy, is a very agreeable pastime, and bears 
some slight resemblance to an old game once popular among 
English boys and girls — " Dumb Motions." To render it 
effective, the leader ought to be a good mimic, with a quick 
appreciation of the ludicrous. The .performers form a circle, 
with their leader in the centre, and dance round her, sing- 
ing the first four lines of each verse. Then they pause, and 
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while singing the last lines, imitate the gestures and motions 
of their leader, who dramatically and pantomimically repre- 
sents the character alluded to. Agaiu, they join hands, and 
dance round, singing. The game can be continued until the 
leader's inventive powers are exhausted, or a new leader 
may be chosen. The words may easily be adapted to fresh 
representations — such as a tailor, a sailor, a reciniit, a black- 
smith, and others. 

RONDE. 

Upon the Bridge of Avignon 
Song has a sportive sound. 
And lads and lasses, bmve and fair, 
Trip blithesomely around. 

But who comes here? 
Why 'tis the smell, ha, ho. 
And twirls his whiskers, so— 
And twirls his whiskers, so ! 

Upon the Bridge of Avignon 

The bells all blithely sound. 
And still the feet of happy folk 
Move merrily around. 

But who comes here? 
Mias Fanny next, ha, ho. 
And sighs, and simpers, so— 
And sighs, and simpers, so ! 

• 

Upon the Bridge of Avignon 
Harps have a bird-like sound, 
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Aud Mtill the {ieaMaiitM 'mid the viiieH 
Trip blitheMoinely arouud« 

But who couiiiH Uttrel 
Ti« Luhin now, Im, ho, 
And ogle** Fanny, ho — 
And ogleH Fanny, uo ! 

LTfjon tlie Bridge of Avignon 

Drunm have a martial Mound, 
And lo ! the banneni aixd the Bj)earM 
Fla«h cheerily around. 

But who comeM here? 
The soldier brave — lia, ho, 
"Attention I" "remly!" ho— 
" Attention 1" " ready !" w> ! 

Upon the Bridge of Avignon 

We hear the mill-wheek Hound, 
And Htill the watern leap and diinli. 
And Htill tlie mill g^^en round. 
But who comen here? 
The miller frank, Irn, ho, 
Who griniln the barley, ho— . 
Wlu> grindn the Imrley, ho ! 

Upon the bridge of Avignon 
Luten liave a tender Hound, 

And, linked by garland-clminn of flowerM, 
Our liappy feet go round. 
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But who comes here? 
A lover comes, ha, ho, 
To kiss his ladye, so— 
To kiss his larlye, tto ! 

MAT BE SUirO AS A SOLO, DUETP, OB TBIO. 

4L ^^ .^ 
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7.— THE GBEEN SEBFEIfT. 



ORIGINAL. 



This little pantomime, was suggested by a young lady with 
whom the fairy tale " Le Serpent Vert" was a favourite. 

An even number of performers is requisite ; four of whom 
are chosen to personate Laidronette, the Fairy Benevole, 
theT Fairy Magotine, and the Green Serpent. The others 
form in couples, and may be supposed to represent the 
obstacles which the Green Serpent has to overcome before 
he can gain his beloved Laidronette. 
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Laidronette, with a voil over her head, rcclineH ii])ou a 
couch at the extremity of the room; the Green Serpeut 
takes up his position at the other. 

The Fairy Magotiuo ])hices herself at the head of the 
dancers, and with her wand a]>pears to direct their move- 
ments. Benevolo circles slowly round the couch occupied 
by Laidronette, and pantomimically encourages the (2reen 
Serpent to approach her. 

The .Green Serpent expresses, at the commencement of 
the g]une, by gesture and attitude, Iuh love for I>;iidroiiette, 
and when eight bars of an a])propriate waltz movement 
have been played, ondoavoui-s to gain hor place of repose — 
idways moving to the music, and keeping to the waltz-Mep. 
Tlie dancers move to and fro in couples, guided by Magotine, 
and cross his path, or seek to surround him. If he is cjiught 
by them, or if he jostles j^gainHt them, Magotine c(mii)els 
him to pay a forfeit, and he rettu*ns to his fonuer ])oHt, 
again to sot out on his love-pilgrimage. Jf he fail thieve 
times running, another " (»reen Serpent" mimt be chosen. 

But if he succeeds in eluding his foes, and gains the lady 
of his love, Bonevole removes the veil from her face, and 
he is suffered to kiss her. ITo then gives her his liand, and 
they waltz round the room until the music ceases ; Benevolo 
and Magotine also join hands, and with the otlier dancers 
follow in the footsteps of the ha]ij)y coui)le. 

The effect of this " drawing-room ])antomime " — as wo tenn 
it — may bo much enhanced by the pcjrformers adopting 
appropriate dresses. Thus, the fairies m.ay have wands in 
their hands, and gauze wings are e!isily prepared by skilful 
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fingers. Laidronette's veil may be so arranged as to cover 
her entire person, so that when drawn aside, a rich and 
fanciful dress may suddenly be revealed. The Green 
Serpent should wear a plumed cap, having in front of it an 
emblem of himself — a serpent, cut out of pasteboard, and 
covered with glittering tinsel 

The following short chorus is sung when the Green 
Serpent embraces Laidronette : — 

Through cloud, through storm, it makes its way; 

needs neither change of night nor day ; 

But true as needle to the pole, 

Seeks still its deathless sister-soul ; 

For the sun may shine, or the rain may fall, — 

Love, mighty Love, overmasters all ! 

8.— THE GAME OF FLOWESS. 

This was suggested to the author by the old game, " I 
love my love with an A," and has been much approved of in 
various families where it has been introduced. The players 
seat themselves (all but one, who is chosen to repretont Flora, 
or the Goddess of Flowers), and sing the first verse of the 
following song. Flora then inquires, Choose, choose, which will 
you hef The first player selects a flower, and the chorus re- 
peats the song. Flora commands the second player to choose 
a flower, and the chorus again repeat — continuing this alterna- 
tion until each player has selected a flower. Flora then goes 
round to each in turn, asking the following questions : — 

Where does it grow V 
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When does it blow ? 

What is its colour ? 

When does it die ? 

The person questioned must reply to each inquiry in one 
word, or pay a forfeit; and Flora, if she misplaces a question, 
or repeats it incorrectly, also pays a forfeit. If a mistake 
should be made, the chorus sing, Of, of, you do not know, 
&c. ; but if the answers are correctly given, they sing, Come, 
come, com£,for you know, &c The person questioned must 
reply while Flora counts slowly One, Two, Three, Four, 

CHORUa 

To while away the hours. 

The merry, merry hours. 
Well to the valley go, 

Where the dainty blossoms glow. 
The many-coloured flowers. 

And we will claim the flowers ! 

FLORA. 

Choose— choose — which will you be ? 

Lily or violet, ^ 

tell to me? 



,! 



Tulip or rosebud 

FINAL CHORUS. 

Off, off, you do not know 

How the beautiful blossoms grow ! 

OR, 

Come, come, come, for you know 
How the beautiful blossoms grow 1 
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9.— THE FABMEB'S WIFE. • 

A RONDE AND GAME, FROM THE FRENCH. 

This Bonde must be danced by an uneven number — ^nine, 

eleven, thirteen — who circle round the room in a line, to the 

symphony of the following song, and afterwards sing the 

przt verse. At the conclusion of it every one runs and takes 

a partner, leaving, of course, (me person unprovided — ^who 

has to pay a forfeit. The couples then dance to one another 

to the symphony twice repeated. They separate, and again 

forming a line, move round the room, sing the second verse, 

and once more choose their partners. This is repeated a 

third time, and the game ends ; or it may be continued as 

long as the players please. 

I. 

The Farmer's wife's a buxom dame, 

A buxom dame is she ! 
Oh, she has fowls, and pigs, and more — 

Of barley meal she has good store. 
How blithe the dame must be ! 

II. 
The Farmer's wife's a buxom dame. 

And she has daughters three ! 
Ah, had I but the youngest — more 

I'd ask not from the precious store. 
And blithe, methinks, I'd be ! 

10.— MUSICAL BinrDMAV'S BUFF. 
This Italian variation of **' Blindman's Buff," known as 
PoRco, is less noisy in its results than our English game. 
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A ring of players is formed, and they dance round the " Blind- 
man," either to waltz or polka time. As they pass him, he, 
with a wand which he holds, touches any person he pleases, 
humming some well-known air, as creditably as he can, or 
singing the words of a popular song. The person touched 
has to imitate him, and if he betrays who he is by his voice, 
takes in his turn the wand and bandage. 

Another mode of playing the game is this : — The Blind- 
man chooses a guide, and commands all the rest of the party 
to be seated. Then — keeping time with a march or polka 
played upon any musical instrument at hand — the guide 
conducts his blindfolded friend to any member of the circle 
he chooses, and sets him in that person's lap. If Blind- 
man guesses on whose knee he is sitting, he is relieved from 
his post, and succeeded by the detected individual 

We have met with yet another version : — The individual 
blindfolded holds a stick in his hand, which any one of the 
players may attempt to pull away. Mr. Blindman then 
sings a line of a song, or hums a few bars of some popular 
melody, which the person seizing the stick has to repeat 
after him, so that by the voice Blindman may guess who is 
^ aggressor. If he guesses aright, he ceases to wear the 
bandage. 

11.— DXPFESEITT PHASES OF THE MONSTER COITCEBT. 

I have already described one mode of playing this game. 
Here are two others: — In the Jirst, a good musician is 
appointed conductor, who exaggerates the usual movements 
of that important personage, and handles his bdton with 
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ridiculous vehemence. He commences by singing a line or 
two from a popular ballad, say, — 

" When other lips and other hearts," 

loudly or softly, quickly or slowly, at his own pleasure, imi- 
tated as exactly as possible by the other players. When he 

changes to — 

" Beautiful star, so fair and bright " — 

or to — 

" Wait for the waggon," &c., 

the other players must change as quickly, or should any one 
be too slow or too fast, he pays a forfeit. 

The second mode of playing the game is even more amus- 
ing. A player sits down on a music-stool, and requires his 
companions, who are seated around him, to choose each a 
musical instrument whose sounds he will imitate. Thus, 
A. takes the violin, B. the comet, C. the drum, D. the 
triangles, E. the Jews' harp, and in like manner all the 
company select some particular instrument. The leader then 
begins the game by turning to C. and imitating the sounds 
of a violin and the movements of a violin-player, all the 
company except C. continuing to play their proper parts, 
while C. drops his drum and imitates a violin. Ab quickly 
as he likes he turns to D., and imitates the comet. D. 
must instantly drop his imitation of the triangles, and play, 
or pretend to play, the comet. When the leader turns to 
A. again, D. again takes up his triangles, and so the game 
continues; the leader moving from one to another as 
quickly as possible, and exacting forfeits from those who 
play the wrong instruments when he turns towards them. 
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12.— HUKTUIG HEABTS. 

This game can be played in different ways, and adapted 
to either a room or a garden. When the latter is chosen, a 
large circle must be described, and within jt, a number of 
hearts — not so many, however, as there are players — must 
be drawn, the whole in the shape of a star. Thus : — 




Bound this figure all the dancers circle, singing the few 
lines set forth in the next page. At the refrain, they sud- 
denly pause, and each endeavours by extending one foot to 
rub out a heart — ^taking care not to encroach upon the line 
first described. Those trespassing on the ground belonging 
to their neighbours, or failing in their efibrts, pay a forfeit. 

When the game is played indoors, the company form a 
circle round a small table, on whose surface is sketched (in 
chalk) the figures of the hearts. They dance round, sing- 
ing, and when they pause, each stretches out her right hand, 
and endeavours to erase a heart, leaving in its place a ribbon, 
glove, slip of paper, or locket — some little token to prove 
that she was successful. At the end of the ronde, these 
tokens are collected, and all the players who have failed in 
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this attempt, and who, consequently, have not given up any 
tokens, are condemned to pay a forfeit. 

The third variation of the game is as follows : — The 
players form in a line, holding one another by the hand. 
The hearts are drawn upon the wall, at such a height as 
only to be reached by the exercise of a little agility. The 
players then advance and retire, singing, and at the refrain 
each one attempts to efface a heart. 

A heart ! a heart ! Come, come, and buy : 
Admire, good sir, our choice collection. 

For he who dares his fortune try, 
"Will meet with no irate rejection ! 

A heart ! a heart ! Come, come, and buy : 
Here some are tough, and others tender — 

While many yield to lover's sigh, 
A few oppose such quick surrender ! 

"Will none content you? Silly swain ! 
Come, come, and buy ; pray look again ; 
What do you need? A heart that's true? 
Oh, then, good sir, weVe none for you ! 

REFRAIN. 

You crave an earnest heart and true? 
Oh, then, good sir, weVe none for you ! 

13.— THE DUITEIBE CHIMES. 
This is rather a dance than a game ; but as there is some- 
thing peculiarly amusing about it, and we have always 
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found it a favourite with our young friends, we think it 
best to include it in our collection. 

The dancers form a circle and take hold of hands. They 
dance half round and back again (eight bars), set to partners 
(four bars), and turn ditto (four bars). CLosp hands three 
times (three bars), stamp their feet three times (three bars), 
turn partner half round and back again, and repeat the 
figures until tired. Some such slight melody as the follow- 
ing will prove appropriate. 
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14.— CECILIA. 
A RONDB AND GAME, FROM THE FRENCH. 

This lively game has a sort of family likeness to " Blind- 
man's BuflF," but is, we take it, an improvement upon that 
rather boisterous amusement. The players dance in a circle 

round one of their number, who is properly blindfolded, and 
(828) 5 
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holds in her hand a wand, while they sing the first of the 
following verses. They pause ; then the blindfolded player 
points her wand to one of the circle, who is constrained to 
take hold of the end of it, and to repeat after her, " Good- 
day, Cecilia !" in the same tone, " Yes, yes, Cecilia!" If 
the blindfolded player recognize her voice, and name her 
correctly, she, in her turn, assumes the wand and bandage, 
and the game recommences. K the blindfolded player, 
however, prove unsuccessful, she has again to try her skill, 
and another verse is sung. 

RONDE. 

My parents had no child but me ; 
And as, alack, they could not agree, 
They sent me across the salt, salt sea ; 

And so they served Cecilia ! 
And as I sailed across the sea, — 
The wild, the roaring, monster sea, — 
The captain bold he said to me, 

" It's you, it's you, Cecilia ! 

"Good-day! good-day! 

" It's you, it's you, Cecilia !" 

Loud roared the wind ; wild was the sea ; 
Yet the captain cruel would frown at me, 
" Have you any siller for my fee ? 

Have you, have you, Cecilia?" 
I looked at him — he looked at me — 
" O captain, I've but bawbees three, 
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Which I will render up to thee !" 

So sighed, so sighed Cecilia ! 

Yes, yes ! Yes, yes ! 

So sighed, so sighed Cecilia ! 

Then the captain smiled, and whispered me — 
" I never will take thy bawbees three ; 
But thou shalt sing a melodie, — 

So sing, so sing, Cecilia I" 
I sang amain, with a heart of glee, 
" There may be luck for you or me. 
E'en if we have but bawbees three !'* 

So sang, so sang Cecilia ! 

Yes, yes ! Yes, yes ! 

So sang, so sang Cecilia ! 




MAT BE SUNO AS A SOLO, DUETT, OB TRIO. 
AlUtfro, Old melody, " TouIm-toui DaoMr.'* 
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salt, salt sea ; And so they sery'd Ce - oil - ia ! And 
for my fee? Have yon, have yon, Ce - oil - ia!" I 
me -lo-die — So sing, so sing, Ce - oil • iai" I 
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look'd at him — he look'd at me — "O cap-tain, I've but 

sang a -main, with a heart of glee, " There may be luck for 
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mon - 8ter sea, The cap - tain bold he said to me, "It's 
baw - bees three, Which I will ren - der up to thee !" So 
you or me, E'en if we hare but baw-bees three! "So 
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day, good day, good day, good day ! It's yon, it's yon, Ce- 
yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, So sigh'd, so sigh'd Ce- 
yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes. So sang, so sang Ce- 
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16.— "TO THEE! TO THEE!" 

RONDB AND GAME, PROM THE FRENCH 

Come, maidens, come, a partner choose — 
An easy task, for who'd refuse 

Your true heart-friend to be 1 
And though she wander long afar, 
Yet as the loadstone seeks the star, 

So shell return 'to thee — 
To thee — ^to thee — 

So shell return to thee ! 

A player stands in the centre, and the others dance 
around her, singing the first part of the ronde. At the 
words, " So she'll return to thee," the single player chooses 
a partner, whom she kisses, and turns round twice, while 
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the last lines are sung. Then she joins the other players — 
the partner she has selected occupying her place in the 
centre— and the game recommences. 

16.— GENTLE SHEFHEBD. 

» 

RONDE AND GAME, FROM THE FRENCH. 

In this ronde, the person standing on the left of the leader 
of the game is addressed as the " Gentle Shepherd." While 
the first verse is sung, the players dance merrily round ; 
then they pause and loosen hands. The leader next turns 
to the player on her rights and taking both her hands in her 
own, raises them so as to form an arch, under which the 
Gentle Shepherd passes, followed by the other players. 
Having completed a circle, they rejoin the leader, the 
Gentle Shepherd passing on her right hand, and the next 
to her taking up the Gentle Shepherd^s former position on 
the left. The game then recommences. The epithets 
" Lovely," " Charming," " One-eyed," " One-legged," or any 
others suggested by the fancy of the leader, may be substi- 
tuted for " Gentle," during the repetitions of the game. 

RONDE. 

Gentle Shepherd, why wouldst thou 

Lead thy flock away? 
Here beneath the sheltering bough. 

Oh, awhile delay ! 
When the brown night gathers o'er. 

With the stars a-glow, 
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We will guide thee to the moor, 
We will follow — so ! 
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76 " cupid's coming !" 

17.— "CUPID»S COMHTG!" 

The leader of the game addresses his partner, thus : 
"Cupid's Coming!" She inquires, "How is he coming?" 
lie answers, "Acting." The leader then asks the next 
player, "How is he coming?" and receives for answer a 
participle beginning with A, such as Attesting, Apprising, 
Addressing, Admiring, and so on with each player. Tlie 
second time the inquiry goes round, the answer must begin 
with B, as. Believing, Beguiling, &c. 

At the conclusion of each round, the whole company sing, 
to a well-known tune — 

Dan Cupid is coming, oh dear, oh dear ! 
Dan Cupid is coming to see us, I fear. 
And how he will come, and how he will go. 
We all of us very much wish to know I 




CHAPTER lll.-A PACK OF CARDS. 



(PREVIOUS to "operating" with a pack of cards, 
the j uvcnile profcsiOF of legcrdcmaia must learn 
to Tnake the pass— i\iaX is, to shift the top or 
I bottom card to any place in tlie pack he pleaseth. 
The cards are hold in hoth haods, the right 
hand nnderneath and left above, as in the 
Diaf^m, the little finger of the right hand being inserted 




between the bottom card and the others. The bottom card 
is Qov slipped away quickly towards the left, and placed 
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upon the top card, under cover of the left hand, which is 
momentarily raised to permit the movement. Until this 
trick can be dexterously and rapidly efifected, let no young 
coivjuror attempt to trick with cards, or he will assuredly 
" come to grief.** 

1.-T0 TELL A CABD B7 ITS BACK. 

While shufiling the pack, glance at the bottom card, make 
the pass, and bring it to the top. Continue shuffling, and 
lay upon it by degrees five, six, or seven cards. Lay the 
pack on the table, face downwards, and, beginning at the 
bottom, divide it into six, seven, or eight heaps, having the 
last heap larger than the others. This being done, take one 
card from the top of the last heap, pretend to be immersed 
in a profound calculation, and lay it, face upwards, on one 
of the other heaps. Repeat the process with four, five, or 
six more cards — according to the number originally laid by 
—and you will have your slipped card at the top of the 
sixth, seventh, or eighth heap. You then state that by the 
aid of the four, five, or six cards (as may be) you will name 
the card wanted. You do so, and upon asking one of your 
audience to take it up, you are discovered to be in the right. 
You must always lay out one more heap than the number 
of cards you place above the slipped one. 

2.— TO MAKE A CABD PASS PBOM OVE HAHD IKTO 

THE OTHEB. 

Take the aces of spades and hearts ; put on that of spades 
the ace of hearts, and that of hearts on the ace of spades, 
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which may be easily done by splittiug a card of each colour, 
cutting it out with dexterity, for the mark must be very 
neat; then rubbing lightly on the back of the spade and 
heart that you have cut a little soap or very white pomatum, 
and so transforming the cards. 

This accomplished, you divide your pack of cards in two 
parcels, and under each put one of the transformed cards. 
Afterwards, take with your right hand the parcel with the 
ace of hearts, and the other parcel with your left. Show 
these positions to the spectators, and then exclaim, — " Ladies 
and gentlemen, by virtue of the power of prestidigitation 
handed down to me by the immortal Katerfelto, I command 
the ace of hearts which is in my right hand to pass into my 
left, and the ace of spades to take its place." 

The secret consists in making a quick movement when 
you give the word of command, and slipping your little 
finger over each of the marks in order to rub it off, when 
the ace of hearts will appear to be the ace of spades, and 
vice versa. You then show to the company that the cards 
have obeyed your command and passed from the right hand 
to the left, and the left hand to the right, without your 
hands communicating. 

3.— TO NAUE A CARD WITHOUT SEEIV G IT. 

As in Trick No. 1, glance at the bottom card, which we 
will suppose to be the nine of diamonds. Lay out the pack 
in several heaps, taking care to notice which heap contains 
the nine. Ask one of the spectators to take up the top 
card of any heap, look at it, and replace it. Then collect 
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the heaps, as if by chance, but taking care to put the heap 
containing the nine upon the card which has been chosen. 
Hand the cards to any spectator to cut, and on counting 
them over, the card that immediately follows the nine is 
the one chosen. If by any accident the two cards should 
be separated when cut, the upper card of the pack is the 
chosen one, and can be picked out with an affectation of 
great caution. 



4.— THE CABD TOLD B7 THE OPEBA-GLASS. 

Make out a table resembling the one given below, and 
place it inside an opera-glass, so that the figures may be 

visible when you look 
through it. Write them 
on a circular piece of card- 
board which has been 
soaked in oil to make 
it semi-transparent. 

Now, tell one of your 
audience to take twenty- 
seven cards out of a pack, 
and to think of a parti- 
cular one. Deal them into three heaps, and ask him in 
which it is, and what number from the top he would like to 
find it, after the third deal Suppose he chooses it to be the 
24th card. You take your opera-glass, and looking for the 
number 24, find against it 323; which means, that if the 
chosen card is to be the 24th from the top, the heap in 
which it was found must be for the first time placed third, 
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for the second time second, and the third time third. You 
now collect the cards, taking care that the heap with the 
chosen card is placed third. You again deal them in three 
heaps, and now place the heap second. You deal a third 
time^ and place the chosen heap at the bottom. Then, on 
counting from the top, the chosen card will be found the 
24th from the top. 

5.— THE GATHEKIVG OF THE CLAV S. 

Have in readiness a pack of cards so arranged that no 
duplicate number shall appear in either of the four thirteen's. 
After they have been cut (they must not be shuffled) as 
many times as a person may choose, form them into thirteen 
heaps of four cards each, and carefully put them together 
again. When this has been done, the kings, queens, knaves, 
and so on, will all be found in exact companionship. 

6.— THE COHFEDEBATE CABDS. 

A person draws four cards from the pack, and you bid 
him remember one of them. You return them to the pack, 
putting two on the top, and two at the bottom. Under the 
bottom ones you place four cards of any sort, and then 
taking away some eight or ten, which you spread on the 
table, you inquire if the card fixed on be among them. If 
he say no, you may rest assured that it is one of the two 
cards on the top. You pass them accordingly to the bottom, 
and drawing off the lowest, ask if that is not the card. If 
the answer is given " no," you take up that card, and bid 
him draw his own card from the bottom of the pack. But 

(328) 6 
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if, on the contrary, he says his card is among those you 
first drew from the bottom, you must dexterously take up 
the four cards you put under them, and placing these on the 
top, let the other two bo the bottom cards of the pack, 
which you are to draw in the manner already described. 

7.— THE FOUR KINGS. 

Remove the four kings from a pack of cards, and also two 
other court cards which are not to be shown. Spread out 
the kings before the spectators, concealing the court cards 
between the third and fourth king. Lay the cards face 
downwards on the table. Take off the tottom card which 
is, of course, a king ; show it as if by accident, and place it 
on the top. Take the next card (which is one of the court 
cards), and place in the middle of the pack. The third card 
(which will be the second court card) place also near the 
middle. There will be then one king at the top, and three 
at the bottom. Now ask a spectator to cut the cards and 
examine them, when he will find all four kings together in 
the middle of the pack. 

8.-THE NUMBER OF POINTS ON THFEE UNSEEN CARDS. 

The ace = 11, the court cards, each = 10, and the others 
according to the number of their spots. 

Ask a person to select three cards, and lay them on the 
table with their faces downwards. On each of these he 
must place as many as with the number of the card will 
make 15. He gives you the remaining cards, and when 
you have them in your hand, you count them over on the 
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pretence of shuffling them, and by adding 16, yon will have 
the number of points on the three cards. Thus : suppose a 
3, a 7, and a knave to be chosen. On the 3 must be placed 
twelve cards, on the 7 eight, and on the knave five. There 
will then be twenty-four cards left ; strike oflf the 20, and to 
the 4 left add 16; and you will have the number of points 
on the three cards,— that is, 3, 7, and 10 (the knave = 10). 
Suppose the cards chosen be 5, 7, and 3, ten cards must be 
placed on the 6, eight on the 7, and twelve on the 3, you 
will then have 19 cards remaining; add 16 = 35. Deduct 
20, and 15 remains — the number of points required. 

9.-THE PAULS SE-PAISED. 

Tell out twenty cards in pairs, and ask ten persons to 
take a pair each and remember them. Take up the pairs 
in their order, and lay them on the table, according to the 
accompanying formula — a Latin sentence which has no 
intelligible meaning : — 
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Fancy these words to be arranged on the table ; take the 
first card of the first pair, and lay it on M in Mutus, and 
the second on M in Nomen. The next pair goes entirely to 
Mutus, because of the two ris. The first card of the third 
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pair goes ou t in Mutus, and the third on t in Dedit. The 
first card of the fourth pair on s in Mutus, and the second 
on s in Cocus, — and so on. Ask each person in succession 
in which rows his cards lie, and you can immediately point 
them out. For example: if he says in the second and 
third rows, you point out the second in the second row 
and the fourth in the third, because they both represent the 
letter e. 

10.— THE QUEENS DIGGnTG FOB DIAMONDS. 

Select the aces, kings, queens, and knaves, together with 
four common cards of each suit. Lay down the four queens 
in a row, and say, — " Here are four queens about to dig for 
diamonds {lay a common diamond over each queen). They 
each took a spade with them (place a common spade on each 
diamond), and dug until they were nearly tired. Their four 
kings, thinking they might meet with robbers, despatched 
four soldiers to keep guard {lay an ace on each spade). 
When evening came, but no queens, their royal husbands 
grew alarmed, and set off in search of them (place a king on 
each ace). They arrived in the very nick of time, for, as 
they came up, they found their queens in the hands of 
robbers (lay a knave on each king), who, although only 
armed with clubs (place clubs on the knaves), had driven 
away the royal guards. But the four kings, animated by 
courageous devotion (lay a heaii upon each king), set upon 
the villains, and drove them off ignominiously." 

Now collect the cards, i)lace the heaps upon each other, 
and direct a spectator to cut them. Have them cut four or 
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five times, and continue to do so until a common heart 
appears at the bottom. Resume the tale, and say, — " The 
party then returned home in the following order : first, the 
queen {lay down the top card) with the diamonds [the second 
card will he a diamond) she had found in one hand, and her 
spade {the third card) in the other," &c. Continue to deal 
out the cards in this manner, and they will be found in 
precisely the same order as that in which they were taken 
up. 

11— THE TRIPLE DEAL. 

Take any twenty-one cards, and ask a person to choose 
one from them. Lay them in three heaps, and ask the 
person who selected the card in which heap it is placed. 
Gathor them up, and put the heap containing the chosen 
card between the other two. Do this twice more, and the 
chosen card will be found the eleventh from the top. 

13.— THE QUADRUPLE DEAL. 

Take twenty-four cards, and lay them in four heaps. Put 
the heap containing the chosen card second. Proceed as iu 
No. 11, and the tenth card will be the one thought of. 





CHAPTER IV.-"HOUOIN" AT HOME. 
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MANKIND lina alwoy> taken an Mpccial plewmre 
n being cheated, and liaa loved to find the 
viilence at its sodiwb coolly controvertcil 
' Undi^r tlie different namcR of palmiatry, necro- 
mancy, niagic,juKKlery,leKcr<lcmnin,tliCBr.ience 
of deception hna flourJHhed amazingly, and 
crowds nwh to mm the Hotidin or Wijnlba Frikell of to-diiy, 
iM our forefathers thronged to gazu at tbeir jogclours and 
tregctourB. Only make a man sec what he is sure he cannot 
■oe, or make him nut to sec what his senses convince him 
ho must see, and it is astonishing how you gratify him! 
Ciicat his eyes, his cars, or his hanihs ; bamboozle and mystify 
him; and he will bo quite delighted! An amateur " con- 
juror " is always a popular pertHinnge.in his " circle," and we 
feel wo shonld ill discharge our duties hy our young readers 
if we did not assist them in becoming adepts in necromancy, 
that they may cover themselves in due time with the laurels 
of Trismcgislui ! 
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We have been careful, in selectiDg the following ** tricks," 
to avoid those which require an expensive apparatus. The 
young Houdin should learn to depend upon himself, upon 
his own delicacy of touch and dexterity of movement. The 
most successful tricks are always those which depend upon 
no adventitious adjuncts, but are solely accomplished by the 
skill and coolness of the performer. 

1.— THE HEN AND EGG BAG. 

Provide yourself with a double bag of calico, or linen, and 
at the mouth of the bag, on the side you keep nearest to 
yourself, make four or five little purses, and into each purse, 
or pocket, put two or three eggs, having a hole at one end 
of the bag that not more than two or three eggs may come 
out at once. You will also require another bag exactly like 
it, into which you must conceal a living hen, and hang it 
(the bag) on a hook somewhat near you, and out of sight of 
your company. 

You now turn your egg bag inside out to convince the 
spectators that it is empty, and while amusing them with 

■ 

light talk, slip some eggs from the purses into the bag, and 
command them to make their appearance. Having drawn 
forth all but one, you exhibit it, and undertake to hatch 
from it instantaneously a full grown hen, which is done by 
a rapid substitution of one bag for the other. " This," says 
the Wizard of the North, '* is a noble fancy if well handled." 

2.-THE FL7IN0 SHILLIKO. 

Borrow two coloured silk handkerchiefs from the company. 
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Hold three shillings in your hand, but only show two^ re- 
taining the other against the first joint of the second and 
third fingers. You must also have a fine needle and some 
thread stuck inside the cuflT of your coat. Take one of the 
handkerchiefs and slip in both shillings, pretending you have 
put in but one, then place the handkerchief in a hat, leaving 
one corner hanging out. Now hold up the third shilling 
(which the spectators imagine to be the second)^ and ask one 
of the company to lay the second handkerchief over it, and to 
hold the shilling firmly between his finger and thumb while 
you twist up the handkerchief. While doing so, with both 
hands concealed by the handkerchief, you pass a few stitches 
under the shilling and replace the needle. Having eflfected 
this, you spread one corner of the handkerchief over the hand 
of the person who is still holding the shilling, and, taking 
hold of another corner, tell him to drop the shilling when 
you have counted three. " One — two — three ! " He lets go 
the shilling, and you shake the handkerchief in the air, when 
it appears as if the coin had vanished though still concealed 
in the handkerchief. You now direct the perturbed spectator 
to draw the other -handkerchief from the hat by the corner 
hanging out. The two shillings are heard to fall into the 
hat, and every reasonable individual will be persuaded that 
you have conjured a shilling out of a person's hand, and 
caused it to disappear in a beaver t 

3.-Air IMPUDENT THICK. 

Take a ball in each hand, and stretch your hands as wide 
apart as possible. Then declare your ability to make both 
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balls come into either hand, as the company may choose. 
To cany out your undertaking you have only to lay one of 
the balls upon a table, and turning round, to take it up with 
the other hand, whereby both balls will be in one hand. 

Q. E. I>. 

4.— THE THEEE CUPS. 

Procure at any tojonaker's three tin cups, of the shape 
shown in the diagram, and with a ridge or two at the mouth 






A ft O 

in order to give a better hold. Take four balls of cork, 
which have been well blackened, and conceal one of these 
between the third and fourth fingers while the others are 
passed round for the company to examine, together with the 
cups. When they have been returned our juvenile Houdin 
places each ball under a cup, or asks one of the company to 
do so for him. • Wliile this is being done, he glides the fourth 
ball to the tips of the second and third fingers. He then 
raises cup No. 1, replacing it on the table a few inches from 
its original position, and slipping the ball under it. Next 
he takes up ball No. 1, and pretends to throw it away, but 
really slips it into the place which the fourth ball had occu- 
pied. He acts in the same manner with the three cups, 
rattling through some lively nonsense all the time, and then 
begins a sham search after the missing balls, but by some 
most marvellous chance knocking oyer one of the cups in 
his search, discovers a ball beneath it. He immediately 
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knocks over both the other cups, and finds under them also 
the missing balls. 

Again he places them under the cups, taking care to slide 
ball No. 4 under cup No. 3. He then lifts up cup No. 1, 
and pretends to fling the ball into No. 3, but conceals it as 
before. But as there are already two balls in No. 3, the 
spectators do not suspect him. He now replaces cup No. 3 
over both balls, and slips among them ball No. 1. Then he 
takes up cup No. 2 and repeats the same process, and on 
knocking over cup No. 3 all three balls are found under it ; 
a finale which causes so much astonishment among the 
spectators that ball No. 2 may easily be got rid of. 

5.— THE BEADS AND STBINGS. 

Borrow some beads oflT a lady's necklace or bracelet, and 
get one of the company to cut you two pieces of string of 

equal length. Twist these about 
your fingers, appearing to lay 
^ them side by side, but really 

placing them as in diagram, covering the artifice by an affec- 
tation of careless arrangement. 

Now thread your beads, taking care to pass the centre 
bead over the point of junction, and bring the ends of the 
string 1 and 2 together and tie them so. Do the same with 
string 3 and 4. Give the ends thus fastened to two persons, 
directing them to hold them tight. Next grasp the beads 
with both hands, directing the holders to slacken the strings, 
and under cover of the left hand, which is placed above the 
beads, slip the centre -bead to one side, and draw out the 
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two loops which have been hidden in it The beads will 
now pass into your right hand. Tell the holders to pull 
hard, and at the same moment remove your hands and ex- 
pose the empty strings and all the beads in your right hand. 

6.— TO GET A SING OUT OF A HAKDKEBCHIEF. 

Having sharpened both ends of a piece of gold wire, bend 
it into the form of a ring, to imitate a real ring which you 
have previously fashioned out of a similar piece of wire. 
Conceal the false one in the palm of your hand, and pass 
round the other for examination. When it is returned 
borrow a handkerchief, and, while taking it from the lender, 
slip the real ring into your left hand, and hold tlie mock one 
at the point of junction. Throw the handkerchief over the 
ring and give it to a spectator to hold between his finger 
and thumb. Give a piece of string to another person, and 
desire him to fasten it round the handkerchief, about two 
inches below the ring, as tightly as he can. While he is 
thus engaged take up your necromancer's wand, and when 
the knot is tied, step forward, pass the rod into your left 
hand, and slip over it the real ring which has lain concealed 
therein. Let your left hand glide to the centre of the wand, 
and desire each of the two spectators to hold one end in his 
right hand. Tell the person who has the ring and handker- 
chief to lay them on your left hand, which you immediately 
cover with the right. Next bid them spread another hand- 
kerchief over your hands, and repeat after you, " Aldiboron- 
tiphhosci phornio, hiccius floccius, rigdum funnidos ! Come, 
come, come ! Go, go, go ! Abracadabra is a spell of fear I " 
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or any similar nonsense. During this pleasant vocal exer- 
cise you unbind the false ring, and draw it through the 
handkerchief by one of its pointed ends, carefully rubbing 
between the thumb and finger the place where K.jnade its 
egress. Hang the empty handkerchief over the ring which 
is on the rod, and remove your hands, which you show to 
be empty, the false ring being concealed inside your cuflf. 
Remove the upper handkerchief, and call a third spectator 
to examine, who will, of course, discover the ring upon the 
wand, and the handkerchief empty. 

7.— TO TIE A KNOT IN A HAHDEESCHIEF WHICH 
CANNOT BE BRAWN TIGHT. 

Make an ordinary knot in a handkerchief, and give the 
end out of your right hand to one of the company, and tell 
him to pull hard, and pull quickly when you count three. 
Just as he pulls slip your left thumb under the handker- 
chief where the knot is, and it will be pulled out quite 
straight and free from knots. You must let go tlie end 
hanging over the left hand, and seize the handkerchief 
between the thumb and forefinger. 

8.— TO TIE A HANDEEBCHIEP BOUND TOUB LEO AND SLIP 
IT OFF WITHOUT UNDOING THE KNOT. 

Hold the handkerchief by both ends, lay the middle of it 
on your knee, and pass the two ends underneath — ^but in 
reality hitching them within each other so as to form a 
small loop which the fold of the handkerchief shall conceal 
Tighten the loop, bring back the ends to the side on which 
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tbey origiDally fell, and tie them above. If the loop be 
properly made it will bear a good pulL You now call upon 
the spectators to notice the secure manner in which it is 
fastened ; slip your hand under the knot ; and giving it a 
sharp pull, lo, the handkerchief comes ofif ! 

9.— TO TAKE A SHULING OITT OF A HANDEESCHIEP. 

Procure a certain ring the size of a shilling. Put the 
shilling into the handkerchief, but when you take it out to 
show that there is no deception (!) slip the ring into its place, 
and while one of the spectators is eagerly nolding the hand- 
kerchief you secrete the shilling. When you again obtain 
possession of the handkerchief you slip away the ring. 

10.— THE LEABNED SWAN. 

Cut out from some large printed placard the letters of the 
alphabet, and paste them inside a large bowl or basin. 
Procure a small wooden swan in which is concealed a pin of 
iron or steel, and set it swimming in the bowL You may 
now undertake, if you conceal a magnet iii your pocket, to 
make the swan spell the name of any one in the company, or 
answer the questions put to it ; for as you move round the 
table the swan will, of course, be attracted to every letter at 
wliich it is required to pause. 

You may agreeably vary this trick by spelling out short 
proverbs, lines of poetry, or names of illustrious personages, 
not forgetting to keep your audience amused by lively talk, 
an important matter in all conjuring experiments. You 
must beguile the ear if you would deceive the eye. 
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11.— THE KAOIC BOSD. 

Tie the two enda of a piece of string in a, weaver's knot, 

and airaoge it over the Sogers aa shown in 

Diagram. Now let the long loop hang loose, 

lift both loops off the thumb, draw them 

forward until the string is quite tight, and 

, then put them behind the hand, bv passing 

them between the second and third fingere. 

Now pull that part of the string which 

reetq across the routs of the fingers, and the whole will 



12.— TEE OLD HAS AITD HIS CHAOL 
Take a piece of string, hold your left hand with the palm 
uppermost, and hang the string over the palm. Spread out 
the fingers, and with tha right hand bring forward the loop 
that hangs behind, bf passing it over the second and third 
fingers. Loosen the loopa, take hold of the part of the 
string that crosses the hand, and pull it forwards. When 
tight, pass it to the back of the hand by 
reversing the movement that brought it 
forwards. Now, loosen the loop, insert the 
forefinger and little finger of the right 
hand under the string that encircles the 
left forefinger and little finger, and pass 
the two loops to the back of the hand, as 
shown in Diagram. Slip both loops under the cross string 
at the back, and commence your narrative : — 
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" I have now the honour of inviting your attention, ladies 
and gentlemen, to an interesting narrative, which will 
powerfully exemplify the great truth that retribution follows 
the criminal with no laggard or uncertain step. At the same 
time, I shall provide you with some graphic illustrations. 

** Once upon a time, in the land of Knownotwhereaboutsia, 
there lived a venerable varlet who stole a pound of tallow 
dips ! I have the honour to show them to you on the present 
very interesting occasion." {Here you hold your left hand 
with the palm uppeiinost, crook the right 
forefinger under the cross string at the backy 
and draw it downward until it is long 
enough to be passed over the second and 
third fingers to the front. Fass it over, 
and draw it slowly upwards, and you will 
exhibit a resemblance to a pound of candles, 
tSee JJiagram.) 

" Fatigued with the exertion of the theft, and the weight 
of an accusing conscience, the venerable i '^ ^ « 
varlet hung up his candles" {hang the long 
loop ova' your thumb), " and flung himself 
into a recumbent position in his high-backed 
chair, which I have also the honour of 
showing you on this interesting occasion." 
{Riich the right forefinger and middle 
finger under the two loops hanging behind 
the left hand, bring them to the front, raise iSj^mSSw 
them perpendicidarly, and the chair will appear, as in 
Diagram) 
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Before the venerable varlet had sufficiently reposed 
himself, night came on, and he took down a 
pair of scissors to cut a candle for his own 
particular illumination. I have now the 
honour of showing you the identical pair 
of scissors used on that interesting occasion." 
(Slip the loop off the thumb, and the figure 
shown in Diagram is presented. Move to 
and fro the handles and blades of the 




L Forcfliit«r of left 




S LitUe flagtr of left 

SL ForeflDfiv of right fictiticms scissors, as if in the act of 

4. Middle flnser of ^.44! ^„ \ 

jight hMd' cutttng.) 

" Just as he had lighted his dip, a policeman thundered 
in, and produced his stafif, ornamented with 
the Queen's crown at the upper extremity. 
I have the honour of producing that staff 
on this very interesting occasion." (Lei 
go tlie little finger of the left Juind, and 
the loop will run up the string towards the 
right hand, as in Diagram^ 

" Vainly the venerable varlet ventured a "brief resistance 

but the Queen's myrmidon summoned another myrmidon 

to his aid, and they bound a rope round 
the venerable varlet's arms in a tight 
knot, such as I have the honour of 
exhibiting on this interesting occasion.** 

(Slip the right middle finger out of its hop, and you will 

obtain Diagram), 
"And so the venerable varlet was ignominiously 

carried off to endure the degradation of a loathsome 



I. Right middle finger. 
1 Bight Cureflngmr. 
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dungeon 1 Hem I Thus justice always overtakes the guilty ! 
Hem!" 

13.— THE Hurscum. 

Let two persons Lave their hands tied together with 
string, 80 that the strings shall cross, aa in Diagram. They 
have now to seek to free themselves without uDtying the 




knot. Let B gather up the string that links his hands, pass 
the loop under the string that binds either of A*a wrists, slip 
it over A's hand, and both will be &ee. 

14.-TEE OOBDIAV EKOT. 



Shautuxi. 

Lay a silk handkerchief on the table, take each of the 
comers, and lay them across each other in the middle of the 
handkerchief, which will then be square, 
as in Diagram. Bcpeat the process 
with the new comers, and continue until 
you have reduced the handkerchief to 
the size of your hand. Now with your 
left finger and thumb take hold of the 
centre, being careful to seize i^ the four comers that lie 

im 7 
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there, and with the right finger and thumb grasp the outer 
layer of silk, and pull it towards you as far as it will come. 
Turn it a little on your left, and repeat until 
all is folded up into a light ball, as in the 
diagram. No ends will be visible, and to 
mtie it will be a task of no little difficulty to 
any person unacquainted with the secret. Of course, as a 
Gordian Knot for the "puzzlement" of others, you must take 
care to prepare it beforehand. To untie it, you have simply 
to reverse the processes by which it was tied. 

15.— TO PUT ISrUTS INTO YOUE EAB. 

Show three nuts in your left hand ; take one of them 
between your right finger and thumb, and another between 
the first and third finger. The latter is not seen by the 
company. You now put one in your mouth, and retain it 
there, unknown to the spectators, while you show the second 
as the one that you put into your mouth. This second you 
raise to your ear, as if you designed to insert it therein, and 
on 'replacing it in your left hand, only two nuts will appear 
instead of three; the third appearing to have vanished in 
your ear. 

16.— THE NECKOMANCER'S JOKE. 

You confidently assert that you will so fill a glass with 
water that no person in the company shall be able to move 
it oS the t-able without spilling the contents. You then fill 
the glass, and laying a piece of thin card over the top of it, 
dexterously turn the glass upside 4own on the table, and 
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draw away the card, leaving the water in the glass, whiph, 
of course, has its foot upwards. It is now impossible to 
remove the glass from the table without spilling every 
drop. 

17.— THE GUV TRICE. 

Provide yourself with a fowling piece or musket ; permit 
any one to load it, only retaining for yourself the privilege 
of putting in the ball. But instead of loading it with a real 
ball, retain the latter in your possession, having had a recog- 
nisable mark put upon it, and load with an artificial one, 
made of black lead. On the application of the ramrod the 
latter will, of course, be easily reduced to powder. When 
you are fired at, you produce the marked ball, holding it 
between your thumb and finger. 

18.— THE CAHDIiE TBICE. 

llave ready two little figures of wood, clay, or any other 
material, with a hole at the mouth of each, into which, in 
the one case, you have put a few grains of gunpowder, and 
in the other a fragment of phosphorus. When you intend 
to exhibit, take a lighted candle, and present it to the 
mouth of the figure with the gunpowder, which will pre- 
sently ignite and put it out. Now, hold the candle, with 
the snuff still hot, to the other figure, and the phosphorus 
will immediately re-light it. 





CHAPTER V.-THE CHEMIST IN THE PARLOUR. 



pose in this eection to bring together a few 
't chemical esperiments of a character adapted 
. for exhibition in drawing-room or parlour. 
Their rationale we caifnot explain here, but 
e would advise our young readers to attempt 
none of them, until, by reference to book or teacher, they 
have learned the principles "which they illustrate, and ascer- 
tained their causes. 



1.— MFESIKEBTa WITH OXTGEV QAS. 

Oxygen gas (so named from two Greek words which mean 
the acid-begetter) waa discovered by Dr. Prioatley in 1774, 
and may be obtained by heating to redness in an iron bottle 
the black oxide of manganese ; as the gas escapes through a 
flexible tube fastened to the bottle's mouth, it may be 
collected in glass jars inverted over water. Or it may be 
procured by mixing black oxide of manganese in a retort 
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with half its weight of strong sulphuric acid, and applying 
lieat. 

1. Take a piece of live cliarcoal, and subject it to a jet of 
oxygen gas, and it will burn with the utmost rapidity and 
brilliancy, throwing out sparks in every direction. 

2.- EXPERIMENTS WITH CHLORINE. 

Chlorine was originally called " oxy-muriatic acid," but 
Sir Humphrey Davy proved that it contained neither oxygen 
nor muriatic acid, and that it was in reality a simple or 
" undecompounded " substance. It is obtained by applying 
gentle heat to a mixture of hydrochloric acid and black 
oxide of manganese, and collecting it in jars over water. 

2. A few sheets of Dutch foil introduced into a jar of 
chlorine gas will burn with a dull red light. 

3. Metallic antimony (powdered) burns white. 

4. Chlorine is a powerful bleaching agent. Expose a piece 
of coloured cotton, wet, in a jar of chlorine, and every ves- 
tige of colour will speedily vanish. 

5. An infusion of the common red cabbage, so much used 
for pickling, will turn of a yellowish white, under the in- 
fluence of chlorine. 

3.— EXPERIMENTS WITH HYDROGEN. 

Hydrogen (from two Greek words, signifying the water- 
begetter) is 16 times lighter than atmospheric air, and a 
constituent of water. It ipay be obtained in the following 
simple manner : provide a phial with a cork stopper, through 
which is thrust a piece of glass tubing, or tobacco pipe. Put 
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into the phial a few pieces of zinc, or small iron nails, and 
pour upon them a mixture of equal parts of water and sul- 
phuric acid. The hydrogen gas will escape through the pipe 
or tube, and may be collected in a bladder which has been 
previously wetted and compressed, so as to squeeze out the 
common air. 

6. With a pair of bellows, half-fill a bladder which you 
have furnished with a stop-cock, with common air, and fill 
the other half with hydrogen gas. Screw a piece of brass 
tubing to the stop-cock, and dip it into a basin of soap- 
lather. When the bladder is pressed, bubbles will rush out, 
to which, when detached from the tubing, apply the flame 
of a candle, and they will explode violently. 

7. If bits of phosphorus are kept some hours in hydrogen 
gas, phosphorized hydrogen gas is produced ; and if bubbles 
of this gas are thrown up into the receiver of an air-pump, 
previously filled with oxygen gas, a brilliant bluish flame will 
immediately fill the jar. 

8. Hold a jet of hydrogen with its mouth downwards, and 
pass a lighted taper well up into the jar. The taper will be 
extinguished, and the gas take fire, and bum quietly at the 
mouth of the jar. If mixed with oxygen, or atmospheric 
air, it will explode. 

9. A Florence oil-flask, or glass cylinder, held over a jet 
of hydrogen, will give out musical sounds. 

10. Expose a piece of paper, moistened with a solution of 
nitrate of silver, to a jet of hydrogen gas, and the paper will 
soon appear covered with silver ; hydrogen having the power 
of decomposing most of the metallic oxides. 
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4.— EXPERIMENTS WITH NITROGEK. 

Nitrogen (from the Greek, signifying the nitre-begetter) is 
most easily obtained by pouring nitric acid on some lean 
beef, chopped small, and applying heat. 

11. To make nitrous oxide gas, popularly known as 
"laughing gas." Take two or three ounces of nitrate of 
ammonia in crystals, and put them into a retort. Apply 
the heat of a lamp to the retort, taking care that the heat 
does not exceed 500 degrees, and when the crystals begin to 
melt, the gas will be evolved in considerable quantities. It 
may also be produced by pouring nitric acid, diluted with 
six times its weight of water, on copper filings or small pieces 
of tin. The gas is given out until the acid turns brown; 
the process must then be stopped. 

Now procure an oiled or varnished silk bag, or a bladder, 
furnished with a stop-cock ; fill it with nitrous oxide, and, 
after emptying the lungs of common air, take the stop-cock 
into the mouth, at the same time holding the nostrils. The 
sensation produced will be of a highly pleasant character, 
but vary in its effects and development according to the 
different dispositions of the individuals upon whom the ex- 
periment may be performed. 

12. To make nitric oxide gas, heat in a retort some copper 
filings in diluted nitric acid. Into a jar of this gas standing 
over water pass some oxygen gas, and the jar will be fiUed 
with the red fumes of nitrous acid, which the water will 
absorb as fast as formed. 
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5.-EXPERIMEKTS WITH MUSIATIC ACID GAS. 

Hydrogen and Chlorine form a compound called muriatic 
or hydrochloric acid gas. It is generally procured by ex- 
posing muriate of soda (common salt) to strong sulphuric 
acid, and collecting it over mercury. Hydrogen unites with 
nitrogen to form ammonia, — a gas of remarkable properties, 
possessing alkaline qualities, and combining with the acids 
to form neutral compounds. It is easily obtained by 
heating sal ammoniac (hydrochlorate of ammonia) with 
quicklime, which absorbs the hydrochloric acid and liberates 
the gas. Keceive it over mercury, because water absorbs it 
to any extent, forming the fluid sold as ** spirits of harts- 
horn." 

13. Invert a bottle of ammoniacal gas over another con- 
taining chlorine gas. Hold the bottles in gloved hands, and 
suddenly change their positions, so that the chlorine be 
uppermost. The two gases will combine so quickly that the 
bottles instantaneously fill with a white flame. 

14. If instead of chlorine you use a bottle of muriatic 
acid, the gases disappear, and hydrochlorate of ammonia 
settles in a white powder on the sides of the bottles. 

6.— EXFEBIMEHTS WITH CAEBOH. 

Carbon in its purest form is the diamond, whose combus- 
tibility has been proved by the experiments of Lavoisier 
and Sir Humphrey Davy. Plumbago is another compara- 
tively pure form of carbon, which is also found in most 
vegetable and animal bodies. With oxygen it forms a 
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gaseous compound called carbonic oxide, which is found in 
the atmosphere, and also carbonic acid, a transparent colour- 
less compound of a pleasant flavour, evolved from soda 
water and champagne. Carbonic acid may be obtained by 
burning carbon in oxygen, or pouring hydrochloric acid over 
small pieces of marble or chalk (carbonate of lime). It is a 
poison, almost instantaneously fatal — under certain con- 
ditions—to human life, and yet it is the principal constituent 
of the blood which courses tlirough our veins. We tnhale 
oxygen and nitrogen ; we whale nitrogen and carbonic acid. 
As soon as the venous blood comes in contact with the air, 
the carbon it contains combines with the oxygen of the air 
in the lungs, and forms carbonic acid. That it is perilous to 
human life, however, was shown in the instance of the Black 
Hole at Calcutta, a room eighteen feet square, where one 
hundred and forty-six persons were confined, and at the end 
of twelve hours, one hundred and twenty-three were found 
dead— killed by the carbonic acid thrown off from their 
lungs. 

15. Place a mouse or bird in a jar of this gas, and it be- 
comes immediately insensible, but revives when exposed to 
the atmospheric air. 

16. Heat a piece of the metal potassium in a spoon of 
platinum, and if introduced in a state of ignition into the 
gas, it will continue burning brilliantly, throwing out an 
abundance of dense smoke, which is the carbon evolved from 
tlie acid, the potassium having seized the oxygen, and con- 
verted it into potash. 

17. Mix a little water with some of this gas in a bottle ; 
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the water will absorb the greater part of the latter, acquiring 
a fresh flavour and sparkling character. 

7.-EXFEBIMENTS WITH POTASSIUM. 

Potassium, a brilliant white metal, of remarkable softness 
and levity, was discovered by Sir Humphrey Davy. When 
brought into contact with water it acts with sudden effect, 
combining with the oxygen, and setting free the hydrogen, 
which takes Are as it escapes. You must be careful not to 
touch it with wet fingers. 

18. Draw a figure upon a piece of paper or cardboard 
with a cameFs-hair brush dipped in water, and place a piece 
of potassium — about the size of a pea — upon one of the lines. 
It will follow out the whole course of your design, taking 
fire as it goes, and evolving a purple-coloured light. A 
solution of ordinary potash will afterwards be found upon 
the paper. 

19. Potassium combined with nitric acid produces salt- 
petre. Hub together in a wai^m mortar three parts of 
powdered nitre, two of dry carbonate of potash, and one of 
flowers of brimstone. Place a small quantity of the mix- 
ture in an iron ladle, and heat it carefully over the fire. It 
will quickly dissolve, and explode with a loud report. 

20. Rub together in a dry mortar a small quantity of 
chlorate of potash with a few grains of flowers of sulphur, 
ttiid a scries of sharp quick explosions will be produced. 

8.— MISCELLANEOUS EXPEBIMENTS. 
12 i. Jieauty made Ghastly,— TBk& half a pint of spirits, 
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and having warmed it, put a handful of muriate of soda 
(common salt) with it into a basin. Set it on fire, and it will 
have the effect of making every person near it look hideous. 

22. A Fountain of Fire. — Take two parts of finely 
granulated zinc, and add two parts of phosphorus (say ten 
grains of phosphorus and twenty grains of zinc). Pour on the 
mixture half an ounce of water, with a quarter of an ounce of 
sulphuric-acid, and in a short time phosphuretted hydrogen 
gas will be evolved. Extinguish the lights, and beautiful 
jets of blue flame will rise from the depth of the liquid, 
while its surface will be covered with a luminous smoke. 

23. The Bengal LigJU. — Take one pound of nitre, five 
ounces of sulphur, and two ounces and a half of sulphuret 
of antimony. Rub them well together ; divide into small 
portions ; and ignite them with a match. 

24. To produce Coal-Gas. — Fill the bowl of a large 
tobacco-pipe with powdered coal (cannel coal is best), and 
close the top with a covering of pipeclay, or of a mixture of 
sand and beer. Place the bowl of the pipe in a clear fire. 
A dense stream of smoke will soon issue, which, on the ap- 
plication of a lighted match, will ignite, and continue to 
evolve a beautiful jet of flame as long as any gas distils from 
the coaL 

25. Grapes of Resin. — Dip the bowl of a tobacco-pipe in- 
to melted resin : blow through the pipe, and bubbles of a 
variety of colours will be formed. It is by this mode that 
the Italians imitate bunches of grapes, — the bubbles being 
fastened together, and dusted with powder blue to imitate 
the bloom. 
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26. A Magic Dye. — Dissolve indigo in diluted sulphuric 
acid, and add to it an equal quantity of solution of carbonate 
of potash. A piece of white cloth dipped in this mixture 
will turn blue; yellow will change to green; and red to 
purple. 

27. To melt a Coin %n a Walnut s/ieZ^.— -Place tjie coin 
into half a walnut shell, and fill up with a mixture of thi*ee 
parts of dry powdered nitre, one part of flowers of sulphur, 
and a little carefully sifted saw-dust. Ignite the mixture, 
and when it is melted, the coin will be found to have melted 
also, while the shell remains uninjured. 

28. A Subaqueous Volcano, — Take one ounce of saltpetre, 
three ounces of powder, and three ounces of sulphur vivum. 
Beat, sift, and mix them well together. Fill a paper or 
pasteboard mould with the mixture, and it will burn under 
water until consumed. 

29. Fulminating Powder. — Mix together one drachm of 
sulphur, three drachms of nitre of potass, and two drachms 
of carbonate of potass (all previously reduced to powder) in 
a sheet of paper, and put the mixture into a small stoppered 
phial. An eighth or sixteenth part of this put into a fire- 
shovel, and held over the fire, will explode loudly. 

30. The Well of Fire, — ^Add gradually one ounce, by 
measure, of sulphuric acid, to five or six ounces of water in 
an earthenware basin ; and also add to it, gradually, about 
three-fourths of an ounce of granulated zinc. Hydrogen gas 
will be rapidly thrown ofl", and if you add from time to time 
a few pieces of phosphorus of the size of a pea, a multitude 
of gas bubbles will arise, and take fire on the surface of the 
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effervescing liquid, producing a very beautiful and peculiar 
appearance. 

31. To set a Combustible Body on Fire by the Contact of 
Water.— Y\)l a basin with water, and let fall into it a small 
piece of potassium. It will immediately ignite, and burn 
vividly^ darting from one side to the other with remarkable 
rapidity. 

32. Invisible Ink, — Dissolve green vitriol and a little 
nitrous acid in common water. Write your characters with 
a new pen. Next infuse small Aleppo galls, slightly bruised, 
in water, and in two or three days pour oflf the liquor. 
Trace over the characters previously written with a pencil 
dipped in this second solution, and they will appear a 
beautiful black. 

33. A Graceful Decoration for a Room, — ^Dissolve in 
seven different tumblers, containing warm water, half ounces 
of the sulphates of iron, copper, zinc, potass, alumine, soda, 
and magnesia. Four them all, when completely dissolved, . 
into a large evaporating dish of Wedgwood ware ; stir with 
a glass rod, and place the dish in a warm place, where it will 
neither be agitated nor covered with dust. When due 
evaporation has taken place, a beautiful display of crystals 
will be formed, which, placed under a glass cover, will form 
a simple but effective ornament for any chamber. 

34 The Lead Tree, — Fasten a crooked or bent wire to a 
piece of zinc, and the other end thrust through a cork. 
Pour spring water into a phial or decanter, and add a smaH 
quantity of sugar of lead. Thrust the zinc into the bottle, 
and with the cork at the end of the wire fasten it up. The 
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tree will begin to grow in a few days, and assume an attrac- 
tive appearance. 

35. The Incombustible Thread,— ^oak a piece of thread 
in common salt and water. Tie it to a ring. When you 
apply the flame of a candle to it, it will burn to ashes, but 
still suspend the ring. 

36. Magical Colours, — Infuse a few shavings of logwood 
in common water, and when the liquor is suflSciently red, 
pour it into a bottle. Now take three tumblers ; rinse one 
of them with strong vinegar ; into the second throw a small 
quantity of powdered alum, which will not be observed ; and 
leave the third untouched. If the logwood water be poured 
into the first glass it will appear of a straw colour ; if into 
the second, it changes gradually from bluish gray to black, 
when stirred with a piece of iron which has been previously 
dipped in strong vinegar. In the third glass, the red liquor 
will tuisume a violet tint. 

37. To solidify two Liquids. — Put into a wine glass a few 
tcaspoonsful of concentrated solution of silicated potash, and 
add gradually, drop by drop, sulphuric acid. Stir the two 
liquids with a ghiss rod, and they will be converted into an 
o))nque, white, and almost solid mass. 

38. To produce Great Heat by the junction of two Solids, 
— Take a few crystals of nitrate of copper ; bruise them ; 
moisten them witli water, and roll them up quickly in a 
piece of tinfoil In half a minute, or a little more, the tin- 
foil will begin to smoke, and soon after take fire, and ex- 
plode with a slight noise. 

39. A Tree of Crystals,— Put a small quantity of bruised 
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gum benzoin on a saucer, or a thin piece of metal Invert 
over it a tumbler in which a spray of heath, or any other 
small-leaved plant, has been placed. Melt the gum, by ex- 
posing the saucer to the flame of a candle. Dense fumes 
will quickly arise, and deposit themselves on the plant in 
beautiful crystals of a delicate silky texture. 

40. An Experiment with Potassium, — Mix a grain or two 
of potassium with a similar quantity of sodium, by rubbing 
them together with the point of a knife. The mixture will 
take place quietly, but if the alloy of these two bodies be 
brought into contact with a globule of mercury, the com- 
pound when agitated will break into a vivid flame. 

41. Beavtiful Artificial Preparations. — Put into a retort 
a quantity of powdered fluor spar, with a few bits of broken 
glass, and pour upon it some sulphuric acid : fluoric acid gas 
will be disengaged, holding silex in solution. The subjects 
that you wish to resemble petrifactions must now be 
moistened with water, and placed in a vessel connected 
with the neck of the retort. The fluoric acid gas will be 
absolved by the moisture adhering to the substances, and 
the silex will be precipitated upon them like a species of 
hoar frost, which will have a very beautiful and durable 
appearance. 

42. Metallic Crystals. — Pour a table-spoonful of sulphuric 
acid (diluted with four times its quantity of water) over an 
ounce of iron filings in a tea-cup. Boil it for a short time, 
and set it aside to cool, when beautiful crystals of sulphate 
of iron will be formed. 

43. To Change a Blue Liquid to Red or Green. — Pour a 
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little of the infusion of litmus into a wine-glass. A single 
drop of nitric or sulphuric acid will change it to a beautiful 
red colour; and a few drops of the solution of potash of 
soda to a fine green. 

44. To produce a fine Bltie or Brown Colour from the 
mixture of two Colourless Liquids. — Let a drop of nitrate of 
copper fall into a wine-glass full of water, it will appear 
colourless. Add a drop of liquor ammonia (which is also 
colourless), and the liquid will become blue; or a drop of 
the solution of prussiate of potash, and it wiU change to 
broum. 

45. A Liquid of Many Colours. — Pour into a glass a 
little of the solution of nickel Add a few drops of the 
infusion of galls, and it will turn to a grayish white. Add a 
few drops of ammonia, and the nickel solution will change 
to a deep blue ; after an hour or two, to red and violet : if 
a drop of nitric or sulphuric acid be added, the colour will 
turn to green ; and by again adding a few drops of ammonia, 
to blue. 

46. A Flame of Many Colours. — Put into a small iron 
ladle one part of muriate of strontia, and pour over it three 
or four parts of alcohol. Set it on fire with a candle, or a 
piece of burning paper, and it will burn with a flame of a 
bright carmine colour. Cause alcohol to burn in a ladle 
upon nitrate of copper, and the flame will be emerald green. 
Muriate of lime, deprived of its water of crystallization, 
will produce an orange-coloured flame. 

47. Neptun^s Fire.—Voxn a, little clean water into a basin, 
and throw into it a few small pieces of phosphoret of lime. 
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Flashes of fire will quickly dart from the surface of the 
water, and terminate in ringlets of smoke, ascending in 
regular succession. 

48. To Colour Alum Crystals,— In making these crystals 
the colouring should be added to the solution of alum in 
proportion to the depth of shade which you require. Coke, 
with a piece of lead attached to it to make it sink in the 
solution, is the best substance for a nucleus. If an object 
with a smooth surface be used, it will be necessary to wind 
it round with cotton or worsted, or no crystals will adhere 
to it. 

For Yellow^ the colouring matter must be muriate of iron. 
Blue, indigo dissolved in sulphuric acid. Pale-hlue, equal 
parts of alum and blue vitriol Cnmson, infusion of madder 
and cochineal Black, Japan-ink thickened with gum. 
Green, equal parts of alum and blue vitriol, with a few drops 
of muriate of iron. Milk-white, a crystal of alum held over 
a glass containing ammonia, the vapour of which precipitates 
the alumina on the surface. 

49. To Transform Chai^coal into Gold or Silver, — Pour 
half an ounce of diluted nitro-muriate of gold into an ale- 
glass, and immerse in it a small piece of very smooth 
charcoal. Expose the glass to the sun's rays in a warm 
place. The charcoal will very soon exhibit a thin but 
beautiful coat of gold. 

Put a few small crystals of silver into a crucible, contain- 
ing some red-hot charcoal Violent detonation and com- 
bustion will ensue, and the charcoal when taken out will be 
found beautifully covered with silver. 

(828) 3 
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50. Freezing Mixtures. — Take three parts of sulphate of 
soda and two of dilute nitric acid ; or one part of water and 
one of nitrate of ammonia; or two parts of phosphate of 
soda and one of dilute nitric acid. Or if you can procure 
ice or snow, two parts of snow or powdered ice, and one part 
of powdered common salt ; or three parts of snow and two 
parts of dilute sulphuric acid ; or three parts of crystallized 
muriate of lime and two of snow. 

51. Vhe Gas Candle, — Procure a strong glass half-pint 
bottle, and put into it a few pieces of granulated zinc. Mix 
half an ounce of sulphuric acid with four ounces of water, 
and pour into the bottle upon the zinc. Fit the mouth 
closely with a cork through which protrudes a metal tube 
terminating in a very fine orifice. The mixture in the 
bottle will soon effervesce, and hydrogen gas will rise through 
the tube. When it has escaped for about a minute, apply a 
lighted paper to the tube, and the gas will bum with a pale 
flame which may be increased to brilliancy by sifting over 
it a little magnesia. 




CHAPTER Vl.-A BUDGET OF CHARADES. 

[OKIOniAL AMD SELECTED.) 



A babblLDg ib^mfli verj 



IE it blue, or be it black. 

Be it gray, or be it browD ; 

Does it look all boldly np ? 

Is it cast all gently down ! 
Does it give a aide-long glance 1 
Does it flash a brilliant stare? 
DoeB it shrink from ready smiles 1 

Does it roving errands daret 
Be its thonght— bnt what care I 

For the Hod or the dove. 
So that mjjint shall never look 

Od me — except with love! 
The crowded deck is still — 

" Deep silence reigns aroand "— 
Through all the mighty ships 
YoD may not bear a soood, 
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Save a long, a painful breath, 
And a dull, a heavy thud — 
Alas, you know what follows it — 

A line of human blood ! 
Then accursM be the law 

Which to my second yields 
The brave old tar who has met our foes 
On many glorious fields ! 
Add my first to my second, the whole shall then close 
0*er the light of my first, like a leaf o'er a rose ; 
When long, dark, and glossy, how rare is the grace 
It may lend to a pretty girl's love-beaming face ! 

2. 
Fair and fleet is Lilian ! 

O'er the grass slopes speeding ; 
Briar, and bush, and bramble, 

Passing all-unheeding : 
And with brow disdainful. 

And with red lips scorning. 
She my counsel heareth, 
Laugheth at my warning ; 
And though I vow such feats of agile skill 
Never become my firsts she laugheth stilL 

Fanciful is Lilian, 

Gazing o'er the ocean. 
She regards my second 

With a deep emotion, 
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As all bird-like, winging 
Gaily o'er the waters, 
Gems and bravery bringing 
For fair England's daughters. 
Rare gems and bravery for my whole, I trow, 
For Lilian wondering at my second so ! 

3. 

When through the snow sweet Lucy glides, 

A gift for Grandma Green to bear ; 
Be sure my first all deftly hides 

Her rosy cheeks, her sunny hair. 

And if bold Frank the maid should meet — 
Such chances will sometimes occur — 

Him with a side-long glance shell greet. 
With my sly second, he'll greet her/ 

When both at Grandma's door must part, 
A silent kiss Squire Frank will glean, 

And steal away with joyous heart. 
Glad to — ^my w?u>le — poor Grandma Green ! 

4. 
Know ye my fair Marian? 

Know ye why I love her? 
Know ye why I think no Queen 

Of Beauty e'er above her? 
It is not that her deep dark eyes 

Glow with mystic splendour ; 
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It is not that the rose-leaf lies 
Upon ber cbeek so tender I 

But that she fondly owns mjflrd^ 
Owns she's deeply **in it;'' 

Sighs responsire to mj/ sighs, 
I breathe a score per minute! 

Marian has a dainty waist, 

And she belts about it 
A girdle and a chcUelaine — 

Though silly witlings flout it : 
There she links her tiny watch, 

And of keys a treasure. 
With many a quaint fantastic thing 

In which she takes most pleasure ; 
And amongst all I plainly see, 

As best and rarest reckoned, 
Like talisman by Arabs prized, — 

Of course you guess?— my second 1 

Marian has a loving heart 

And a soul of feeling ; 
Loves to utter honest words, 

Depth of thought revealing ;— 
Happy she and happy I, 

Jesters e'er unheeding ; 
Happy she and happy I, 

Ne'er my total needing. 
80 in the merry Christmas^ come. 

With lasses merry be, lads; 
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They boast my second^ you myfirU, 
Like Marian and me, lads ! 

5. 
TuERE was a lady, and there was a bower, 
And there was a balmy evening hour, 
And the starlight fell upon leaf and flower. 

There was a monk, and there was a cell. 
And the monk his beads he loved to tell, 
For long to the world he had bidden farewell 

Now the lady she stayed in her bower for my firaC, 
And the monk in my second he braved the worst — 
Demons, and goblins, and things accurst ! 

But no longer my first rides out and away, 

And my second is beauty's garb outr^, 

And my w?u>le — where is it ? — ah, well-a-day ! 

6. 
Where the ivy creepeth 

O'er the mouldering stone, 
Where the night bird keepeth 

Watch and ward alone ; 
There, in days of story, 

Waited knight and dame ; 
Banners crowned with glory. 

Shields a-lit with fame, — 
While song arose with stately burst. 
The baron's steed paused at my— first I 
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The baron's lady blushes 

Through a gleam of curlsi 
And her bosom flushes 

'Neath the pendant pearls ; 
While her lord, with tender 

Whispers, bids her see — 
" All, Edith, aU, I render 

A bridal gift to thee !" 
Oh, well I know that lady fair 
Will always have her second there ! 

Now, with a din of thunder, 

The portals open wide. 
And through my whole, in wonder. 

The glittering lances ride ! 
And the music rises loudly 

To greet the bridal throng, 
And the baron's heart beats proudly 

To the cadence of the song ; 
Oh, happy, happy be the years ! 
Oh, bright the smiles ! oh, few the tears 1 

7. 
Row on, row on !— the^r«^ may light 
My shallop o'er the wave to-night. 
But she will hide, in a little while, 
The lustre of her silent smile ; 
For fickle she is, and changeful still, 
As a madman's wIhIi, or a woman's will. 
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Row on, row on ! — the second is high 
In my own bright lady's balcony ; 
And she beside it, pale and mute, 
Untold her beads, untouched her lute, 
Is wondering why her lover's skiff 
So slowly glides to the lonely cliff. 

Row oUj row on!— when the whole is fled 

The song will be hushed, and the rapture dead ; 

And I must go in my grief again 

To the toils of day and the haunts of men, 

To a future of fear and a present of care. 

And memory's dream of the things that were ! 

W. Maokwobth Vrlevk 
8. 

I GRACED Don Pedro's revelry, 

All dressed in fire and feather, 
When loveliness and chivalry 

Were met to feast together ; 
He flung the slave who moved the lid 

A purse of maravedis, 
And this that gallant Spaniard did 

For me, and for the Ladies. 

He vowed a vow, that noble knight, 

Before he went to table, 
To make his only sport the fight, 

His only couch the stable, 
Till he had dragged, as he was bid, 

Five score of Turks to Cadiz ; 
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And this that gallant Spaniard did 
For me, and for the Ladies. 

To ride through mountains where my first 

A banquet would be reckoned, 
Through deserts, where, to quench their thirst, 

Men vainly turn my second; 
To leave the gates of fair Madrid, 

To dare the gates of Hades ; 

And this that gallant Spaniard did 

For me, and for the Ladies ! 

W. Maokwobth Fbabo. 
9. 

My second has saddled the palfrey white, 

And saddled the roadster brown. 
And drawn on his boots by the stable door. 

For a ride to the distant town. 
But why is my lad/s cheek so pale. 

And why my lad/s tear. 
As she sweeps through the lane with a loosened rein, 

And my second in the rear ? 

Ah me, that the hand which clips the mane. 

And trims the palfrey's tail. 
Should join my firsts in the clasp of love 

When they reach the altar-rail I 
My second! s first had been fitlier wooed 

Near the milking-pail and bowl. 

And my first is spoiling her second good 

By making him my whole 1 

T. E. Hkbybt. 



\ 
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10. 

My first and second are both alike; 

The two together make 
What everybody is apt to catch, 

And nobody likes to take 1 

H. F. Choblbt. 
11. 

Cqt oflfmy head, and singular I am; 

Cut oS my tail, and plural I appear ; 

Cut off both head and tail, and, strange to say, 
Although the middle's left, there*s nothing there. 
My firsts a rolling sea, my last a flowing river. 

And in their mingling depths I sport and play, 

Parent of sweetest sounds, yet mute for ever ! 

Attributed to Lord Maoaulat. 

12. 
In the words youVe to guess, it has ever been reckoned 
My first is not only my first, but my second; 
And another remark, too, by no means the worst. 
Is, my second^ s not only my second, h\xt first : 
Turn both well in your mind, all folks will agree 
Tliat youVe hit on my whole, by catching of me ; 
But the best of the jest is, though odd it may seem. 
That I don't afford milk though I do afford cream 1 

13. 

Pronounced as one letter, and written with three, 
Two letters there are, arid two only in me ; 
I am double, am single, am black, blue, and gray, 
I am read from both ends, and the same either way ; 
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I am restless and wandering, steady and fixed, 

And you know not one hour what I may be the next ; 

I melt and I kindle, beseech and defy, 

I am watery and moist, I am fiery and dry — 

A blow makes me run, though I have not a limb ; 

Though I neither have fins nor a bladder, I swim. 

Tm a borough in England, in Scotland a stream, 

And an isle of the sea in the Irishman's dream. 

The earth without mo would no loveliness wear. 
And Sim, moon, and stars at my wish disappear. 

Yet so frail is my tenure, so brittle my joy. 

That a speck gives mo pain, and a drop can destroy. 

14. 
My first if you do, you won't hit it ; 
^ly neoct if you do, you won't have it ; 
My whole if you do, you won't guess it. 

15. 
My fii'd 8 a spirit small. 
My next comes last of all ; 
My whole is what misfortune does, 
When just about to fall. 

16. 
Around the victor's brow my first is twin'd ; 

My second is an oft-used exclamation ; 
And on the sea-shore you my third may find. 

Hard by some fiBlierman's lone habitation. 
When eager troops in battle onward press. 

My whole is used ; and now my name you'll guess. 
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17. 

Strange it may seem, but no less true, 
My Jlrst is what this riddle is to you. 
To draw my second, any horse 'twould tire, 
Yet for this load how many fools aspire! 
My third would make a savoury repast, 
Provided that the cook possessed my last. 
Lly whole will give a Scottish town 
Containing names of great renown. 

18. 
A MERCHANT, Walking on the quay, 
An old acquaintance chanced to see, — 
" Ah, captain ! I am glad once more 
To see your well-known face on shore. 
You'll come and dine with me to-day?" 
His friend replied, " I must say nay, 
I dined, 'twas but an hour ago ; 
But still we can, mj first, you know, 
Either at your house or at mine. 
And smoke a pipe for * Auld Lang Syne.' " 

Behold them now in easy chat. 

First eating this, then tasting that 

The captain praised his friend's good cheer ; 

But see, the time is drawing near 

When friends must part, — " Stop, quantum suff, — 

That is to say, I've had enough. 

Good-bye, good-bye." But truly he 

Has with my second made too free ; 
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Ho cannot walk without my whole^ 
Or down the stairs he'd surely roll 

19. 
I'm a strange contradiction ; Fm new and Tm old ; 
I'm often in tatters, and oft deck'd with gold ; 
I'm English, I'm Latin, Tm German, and Dutch ; 
Some love me too fondly, some slight me too much. 
I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages, 
And no monarch alive has so many pages. 

20. 
Ik his chamber bare, but never mind where, 

The miser. Old Hunks, is reposing ; 
Though so crafty is he that he keeps, as you see, 

One eye open while dozing, 
I trow that the beggar would brave his worst 
If he ever broke in on the miser's ^r«^.' 

He lives all alone, and he never will own 
That my second his pity should claim, 

And he will not wed, the village has said. 
Lest his wife should bring him to shame ; 

So his jewels and ingots, for aught I can see, 

In my whole might very well— buried be. 

21. 
When by the winter-fire we sit, 
And join in conversation fit. 
On themes of fancy or of wit, 
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IJly first is heard, a pleasant sound, 
To pass the family-circle round. 

And when the evening-pastime o*er, 
Our energies we would restore — 
For bodies feed, though fancies soar, 
My second claims our praise, and we 
Rejoice its unctuous self to see. 

Where Thames his Medway loves to greet. 
Where Britain builds her iron-fleet, 
And "awkward squads" their drill repeat; 
Where mimic thunders constant roll, 
traveller, there thou'lt find — my whole I 

22. 
Ah, a splendid show 

It is, I trow, 

And a sight to stir the heart, 

When amid the throng. 

With flag and song, 

My first plays out his part I 

And better far 

Than splendours are, 

He still esteems the cheers 

Which ring about, 

A mighty shout 

To move a hero's tears ! 

Oh, a perilous life 
Of care and strife, 
My seconds sje must be. 
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And scant the bliBs 

For him and bin 

Of yon resounding sea ! 

From night to morn— 

A lot forlorn — 

His dangerous toil ho plies; 

While long for him 

Through shadows dim 

JiOok out the loving eyes I 

Oh the rippling stream, 

In shade and beam, 

Glides through the grassy leas, 

And wooes the fiow'rs, 

And haunts the bowers, 

And dallies 'neath the trees ! 

And in its deeps 

Ikch quick fin sweeps, — 

The trout there loves to roam, ■- 

While on its bank, 

'Mid rushes dank, 

My whole has made its homo I 

23. 
Tm found beneath tho ocean and the streams ; 
I am the homo of iiowers, tho nurse of dreams. 

T. K. UsKYsr. 
24 

In my teconds pleasant shade, 

How iny first sweet music mado I 
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Till there came my cruel whole, 
Stained the one, the other stole. 
Ah, that^rs^ and second e'er 

Lend their names to such a snare ! 

T. K. Hbkvet. 
25. 
On summer noons in cloudless skies, 
In Fanny's limpid laughing eyes, 
In brooks that glide o'er golden sands. 
In seas that water distant strands. 
In the sweet flower to memory dear. 
My Jit'st is present, brightly clear ! 

My second oft a hero wears. 
And just as oft a coxcomb bears; 
But far more common in the days 
When Homer sang immortal lays. 
Than now that men, with sleekest faces, 
But poorly fill the ancients' places ! 

My whole ? Ah, 'tis a name of fear 
In many a married lad/s ear, 
AVhose curious gaze would gladly pore 
Into her husband's secret store. 
Yes, madam, heed the lesson dread : — 
Incurious eye saves graceful head! 

26. 
There are ladies all gay in silken sheen, 
And knights with their plumM crests, I ween, 

(328) 9 
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And the pomp and pride of gartered lords, 
And the swell of soft music from golden chords, 
And the sparkle of gems, and the fragrance of flowers 
Brought from the heart of eastern bowers ; 
And all this gaud and glitter that burst 
On the wondering eyes, make up my first. 

The sea rolls on with a strength divine, 
Or deep clouds darken, or stars outshine ; 
And still on its an^ple breast the sail 
Is flung out wide to the favouring gale ; 
And afar "to the haven under the hill," 
While the winds auspicious, its canvas fill; 
My second is steered, and a joyous band 
Is her crew at the cry of **Land! landl landT 

The jasmine sweet and the eglantine 
Wreathe round and about a bower of mine ; 
And there often sitteth a lady fair. 
With dark bright eyes and clustering hair; 
And her face is very sweet to see. 
And with tenderest songs she charmeth me, 
Till, as the sweet strain beguileth the soul, 
I wish that all life could be but my whole! 
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1. Eye-bsh. 

2. Udjabip. 
8. Hood-wink. 

4. LoTe-cfaarm. 

5. Knight-hood. 

6. Gate-way. 

7. Hoon-light. 

8. Pea-eock. 

9. Bride-groom. 
10. Tartar. 

IL C-oh] (BiTer Dee). 

12. Tartar (Cream of Tartar). 

13. Eje. 



li. IGas-take (ICatake). 

15. Imp-end (Impend). 

16. Bay-o-nei. 

17. Sew-ton-atew-art (Newton- 

Stewart). 

18. Sap-port. 

19. A Book. 

20. N^kin. 

21. diai-ham. 

22. King-fiaher. 

23. Bed. 

2L Bird-lime. 
25. Bine-beard. 



26L OMut-flhip. 




CHAPTER VII.-PROVERBS, DERSlTiONS, DRAUGHTS. 

1.-PH0VEEB8. 
IFOTiminthiQamto/PnHUTbM; at page Bit] 

Spare when young to spend when old. 
Winter finds out what summeT lays up. 
Better thrive bte than never. 
He goes a-aorrowing who goes a-borrowing. 
Catch ia a good dog, but Holdfast ie a better. 
A small leak will sink a great ship. 
Take care of the pence ; the pounds will take care of 
themselves. 
If every one would mend one, all would he mended. 
A young man idle, an old man needy. 
Heaven helps those who help themselves 
Little and often fills the purse. 
Diligence i« the mother of good fortuna 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
A silent tongue makes a wise bead. 
One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 
Spend not when you may spare. 
It is a long lane that has uo turning. 
One good turn deserves another. 
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Better late than never. 

It is always the darkest an hour before day. 

A fool and his money are soon parted. 

When Poverty comes in at the door, Love flies out of the 
window. 

Time lost can never be recovered. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

There are as good fish in the sea as ever came out 
of it. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

He who gets docs much ; he who keeps does more. 

It is never too late to mend. 

All's well that ends well. 

All is not gold that glitters. 

Faint heart never won fair lady. 

The first step is all the difficulty. 

Give a dog a bad name, and hang him. 

One man may steal a horse, and another may not look 
over the hedge. 

Don't holloa before you are out of the wood. 

Handsome is who handsome does. 

Honesty is the best policy. 

Help the lame dog over the stile. 

A miss is as good as a mile. 

The early bird catches the worm. 

The more haste the worse speed. 

Marry in haste, and repent at leisure. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 
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2.— DEFtNinOKS. 

[See page 11. The following examples are mainlj lelected from the 
Family Friend. For those with an asterisk (*) the writer is responsible.] 

CONSCIENCE. 

God's whisper. 

The pulse of reason. — {Coleiidge,) 

The mind's finger-post. 

A dog that won't be muzzled. 

The police of the mind. 

The check-string of the passions. 

The priestess Truth in the temple of the soul. 

A COQUETTE. 

Love without conscience. 

One who draws a cheque upon the Bank of Affection, 
and then dishonours it. 

An ignis fatuiis that leads the credulous traveller into 
snares and pit-falls. 

A finger-post that points out the road to happiness, but 
is itself incapable of following it. 

COUNTENANCE. 

The index of the mind. 

The mask of the wicked.* 

The dial-plate of the human watch.* 

CURIOSITY. 

A key which would fain fit every lock. 
Scandal's microscope. 
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The mind on the road of investigation. 

The forerunner of discovery. 

The kernel of the forbidden fruit — (Ftdle7\) 

CUSTOM. 

The law of fools. — (CMer,) 

The usher of the school of Nature. — {Butler,) 

An iron chain, which weighs heaviest upon the weak.* 

DECEIT. 

A bye-way leading to confusion and disgrace. 

Falsehood arrayed in Truth's robe. 

Lying in his best robes. 

The virtuous visor that hides deep vice. — (Shakspeare,) 

The snake in the grass.* 

DESPAIB. 

Distrust of Providence. 

The burial of hope. 

The darkened chamber where hope has died. 

A coward's slavery and a brave man's shame. 

A darkness which may be felt. 

Insolvency of the heart. 

AN EGOTIST. 

Selfishness personified. 

The first person singular. 

One who obscures the light by placing himself between it 
and his object. 

One who dresses himself in the fabric spun from his own 
yam. 
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EMULATION. 

Struggling for the laurel leaf. 
A contention without a quarrel 
The rivalry of noble minds. 

The trees of a thick forest, which grow up, and cause 
each other to tower higher and higher. 
The noble impulse of a generous souL* 

ENTHUSIASM. 

The genius of sincerity. — {Bvlwer Lytton.) 
The lever with which an Archimedes moves the world.* 
The lyre of Orpheus, whose influence none can resist.* 
The magio of earnestness.* 

EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Fashion's best friend. 

Dishonesty's armorial bearings. 

The birthplace of poverty. 

A galloping consumption. 

One of the avenues to the castle of Misery. 

The short cut between riches and poverty. 

FAITH. 

The soul's repose. 

The mind's staff 

Trusting where we cannot see. 

FASTIDIOUSNESS. 

The envelope of indelicacy. — {Halihurion) 
The decency of extreme folly.* 
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FEAR. 

The father of devotion. — (GraUan,) 
The shadow of danger. 

FLATTERY. 

The serpent's first words to Eve. 

A latch-key to the fooFs heart. 

A flowery preface to a valueless book. 

Mock champagne, — the counterfeit of genuine praise.* 

FLOWERS. 

The stars of earth. 

The forget-me-nots of the angels. — (Longfellow.) 

The smiles of God*s goodness.— ( WUherforce.) 
The memorials of Eden.* 

GENIUS. 

The faculty of growth. — (Coleridge,) 
The wand of the enchanter, calling up spirits from unseen 
worlds.* 

GLORY. 

The fair child of periL — (Smollet.) 

The sunlight on the mountain-top.* 

The mirage, which men think substantial.* 

HABIT. 

The slave's fetters, and the free man's garment.* 
The parent of virtue, and yet often the nurse of vice. 
Second nature, which often supersedes the first. 
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HATE. 

The madness of the heart. — {Byron.) 
The death-knell of all nobleness. 
The canker of the soul. 

HERMIT. 

A deserter from the anny of humanity. 

A coward who shrinks from the world's battla 

HOPE. 

The BOuFs oxygen. 

The last ray of light the cloud covers. 
A prophet who never foretells evil. 
A lighthouse in the ocean of life. 

A prodigal heir, who too often discounts all his expec- 
tations.* 
The pearl in sorrow's cup. — (Moore.) 
A pleasant acquaintance, but an unsafe friend. 

HUMILITY. 

Greatness in simplicity. 
The keystone of Christianity's arch. 
The publican's prayer. 

The heart's consciousness of its own unworthiness.* 

The low, sweet root, 
From which all heavenly virtues shoot. — (Moore.) 

HUMOUR. 

The sunshine of social intercourse. 
The light artillery of conversation. 
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Sense in a merry mood. 

The laughter of a grave thinker. 

" IF r 
The parent of prevarication. 

The first palpitation of hope, and the last of regret — (A non.) 
The grand architect of castles in the air. 
An iron key to golden gates. 
The pebble that lames the racer.* 
An alarm-bell timid folks are always ringing. 

INDUSTRY. 

The grave of care, and the cradle of content. 

The right hand of fortune. 

The biography of an ant. 

Nature's anodyne. 

The poor man's banker.* 

INFLUENCE. 

The mind's ascendant star. 

The power of a strong intellect over a weak one,— 
{Marie de Condnis.). 
Invisible reins. 

The prerogative of great minds. 
The magic of affection. 
A mother's love. 

INNOOENOK. 

The good man's shield. 
Nature's infancy. 
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The inner feathers of an angeFs wing. 
The talisman of the soul, against which vice and danger 
are powerless.* 

JOY. 

Hope realized. 

Happiness in fall blossom. 

The prodigal's return. 

The child of Innocence, and parent of Health. 

LABOVB. 

Adam's legacy. 

The sweetener of repose. 

The wealth of nations, and health of the people. 

The best sauce for a jaded appetite.* 

The food of the healthy, and the physic of the sick* 

LETHAB6T. 

Death in life. 

A heavy fog which obscures the sun of intellect 

UTEKATUEE. 

The immortality of speech. 
The thoughts of thinking souls.— (Car/y^.) 
The legacy which every generation augments, before 
bequeathing it to another. 

MEMOBY. 

The mind's magnetic telegraph. 

The home of the past. 

The good man's happiness, and the bad man's misery ♦ 
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The mind's moonlight touching the ruins of the past with 
a softened lustre. 
The bosom-spring of }oy.—{Cole)idge,) 

MISERY. 

A magnifying glass through which the world sees our 
errors. 

The test of friendship. 

Unpitied sorrow. 

A heaven-sent messenger, whose errand is to keep alive 
man's sympathy towards his fellows. 

A MOB. 

The scum that rises upmost when a nation boils. — {Dt^den,) 

MUSIC. 

The expression of thoughts not to be embodied in 
words.* 

The golden chain that links earth to heaven.* 

The food of love. — (Shakspeare.) 

The charm whose mystic way 

The spirits of past delight obey. — (Moore.) 

NATUKE. 

The living visible garment of God. — (Goethe.) 
Art's best instructors. 
The poet's studio. 

A volume written by Grod whose every leaf is divine.* 
The time-vesture of (xod, that reveals Him to the wise, 
Jiides Him from the foolish. — (Carlyle.) 



f 
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NECESSITY. 

The tyrant's plea. — {Milton.) 

The fancy of the rich, and the reality of the poor.* 

NEIGHBOUR. 

A friend in need. 
The good Samaritan. 
A privileged newsmonger. 

NIGHT. 

The repose of Nature. 

Fair virtue's immemorial friend.— (yown^.) 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The music of Apollo's lute.* 
Common sense well applied. 
The science of Nature.* 

PIQUE. 

The bud of the " passion-flower." 
Malice in a dwarf s dress, 

The glow-worm withdrawing her light, until the moon has- 
told her tale. 

POETEY. 

A garden of roses, haunted by good fiuries.* 
The essence of Truth.* 
The language of Love.* 
Impassioned truth. — (JEbenezer UUwt,) 
Truth in holiday attire. 
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A lattice-work for the choicest thoughts. 
The key of Memory. 
The key to the hieroglyphics of Nature. 
The best thoughts in the best language. 
The music of fine sympathies and well-chosen words.* 
The echo of the music of the spheres.* 
Jacob's ladder, by which the angels descend upon earth, 
and visit us unawares.* 

POLITENESS. 

Benevolence in trifles. — {Earl of Chatham.) 

The outward garment of good- will 

The springs which prevent the social machine from jolting,* 

POWEK. 

A sympathizing look. 
The sinews of the souL 
A woman's love. 

PRACTICE. 

The rugged threshold of perfection. 
The highway to perfection. 
A finishing-master. 
Precept's better half. 

PRAYER. 

The key of the morning, and the bolt of the evening.— 
{Ilcnry) 

The Rachel of the soul, by whose means it draws water 
out of the wells of salvation. 
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The hallowed pathway by which the soul reaches its God. 
The carrier-dove of communication between the Christian 
and his God. 

PRIDE. 

A weed which often grows the highest in the lowest 
situations. 
A transparent varnish used by fools to cover their defects. 
A bladder filled with air which the least prick lets out.* 
A cloak to conceal the littleness underneath.* 
Self-conceit upon stilts.* 

PROCRASTINATION. 

The thief of Time. — {Young.) 

The burden of to-morrow. 

The opportunity that never comes.* 

A shroud in which many wrap their best intentions. 

Satan's nurse for man's perdition.— (CAcevcr.) 

A PROMISE. 

The just man's robe of honour, and the knave's cloak of 
deceit. 
Too often a dissolving view. 
A mortgage on character. 
The green branch on which the dove of faith rests. 

A PROVERB. 

The wisdom of many, and the wit of one. — {Earl RusselL) 
The collected common sense of the thousand.* 
The small change of society. 
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PROPRIETY. 

A becoming habit when fitting easily, but Bometimes an 
awkward cloak. 
A magic circle round young ladyhood. 
The etiquette of the heart. 
Modesty without timidity. 
Knowing what is right, and doing it. 
The gentility of nature. 
Modesty's favourite child. 

PRUDENCE. 

Modesty's buckler. 
The best dowry. 

The ballast that steadies us over the tempest-troubled sea 
of life. 

PURPOSE. 

The target of effort. 

The rudder of our actions. 

The concentrating focus of the rays of desire. 

A groove for the action to run to its completion. 

REMORSE. 

Guilt in mourning. 
A storm with no bow in the heavens. 
The rough way back to virtue. 
The echo of a lost virtue, 
liemorse without repentance is tlie poison of life. 
The angel that points out to the heart the path from tlie 
Garden of Eden.* 
The vulture of Prometheus. 

(828) 1 
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KBHPK<rrA«IMTY. 

The dopf/rtmetit of a tnio gentleman. 

Kocicty'fl paMNiKirt. 

Daring to live within onc*8 means. 

RIDICULifi. 

The scoffer'fl logic. 

Hcum from a shallow mind. 

Foam on the lijm of envy. 

The shaft which Folly aims at Wisdom.* 

ROUTINE. 

Method tied up by red tape. 

Very useful as a high-road ; but occasionally a short cut 
is preferable. 
The discipline of little minds.* 

HATIRK. 

A sort of glass, wherein beholders generally discover every- 
body's fac<3 but their own,— {tSwi/l.) 

An intellectual guillotine. 

The instrument which probes the wound in order to effect 
a cure. 

HAnuATjr. 
Tlie weekly winding-up r(5([uired by the human machine. 
The quiet l)ends in the river of Tinn;, wliich reilect the 
hues of heaven. 
Tlie quiet of a soul at peace with (Jod. 
The wcf^kly stages of a Christian's journey.* 
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SCANDAL. 

The go88ip*8 stock-in-trade. 
Fiction sometimes founded on facts. 
The snowball of society. 

SELF-DENIAL. 

The philanthropist's life. 

That which gives the martyr a crown of glory, and exalts 
the beggar above the dignity of a king. 
The hardest lesson in life. 
Angels' hands barring the gates of sin. 

A SEBMON. 

A good man's life. 

That which is sweetest when shortest, and grandest when 
simplest. 

SLEEP. 

Death's youngest brother. — {Sir Thomas Brovme.) 
Life's nurse, sent from heaven to create us anew day by 
day. — {Charles Reade.) 
A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence. — {Byron.) 

The certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe ; 
The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release. 
The indifferent judge between the high and low. 

— {Sir Philip Sidney.) 

SOLITUDE. 

A refreshing cabin for a troubled spirit. 
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Tho iomple of n'flcction. 

Contemplation's home. 

Wholouomo medicine for the bouL 

Wholesome solitude, the nurse of sense.- {Pope) 

BORROW. 

Sorrow is knowledge.— (/^yron.) 

A dark seene in the drama of life. 

Tiie midnight of the soul. 

Mercy's crucible. 

Tlie angel that opens the gates of Experience.''^ 

The rust of the soul.— (Z>r. Johnaon,) 

THE STARS. 

Tlie blossoms of the skies, dropped there by an Almighty 
hand.* 
Mansions built by Nature's hand.- ( Wordswotih.) 
The poetry of heaven.— (y/y^'ow.) 

SUBLIMITY. 

A height to which the feeble may look up, but only the 
strong of wing may hope to soar. 
The throne of genius. 
** Let there be light, and there was light." 

TACT. 

Practical wiadom. 

Tho diplomacy of common life. 

Tlie highest manifestation of instinct. 

Doing the rigiit thing at the right time. 
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Common sense well trained. 
Hitting the right nail on the head.* 
The genius of a man of the world.* 
The salve which heals all wounds.* 

TEARS. 

The eloquence of the silent.* 

The safety-valves of the heart, when too much pressure is 
laid on. — (Albert Smith.) 
Honourable dew. — (Shakspeare.) 

TEMPTATION. 

The fire that brings up the scum of the heart. — (Boston.) 
A file which rubs off much of the rust of self-confidence. 
(Fenelon.) 

TIME. 

A fly-leaf in the Book of Eternity. 

The porch to the temple of Eternity. 

The golden opportunity for doing good. 

A black and narrow isthmus between two eternities. — 
(Colton.) 

The old justice that examines all offenders. — (Shakspeare,) 

The shadow on the dial, the striking of the clock, the 
running of the sand. — (Longfellow.) 

The wise man's treasure ; the fooFs plaything.* 

A rapid writer, whose language is — wrinkles.* 

THE TONGUE. 

The conduit through which flow the sweet and bitter 
waters from the heart's fountain. 
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The noisy occupant of a small tenement. 
Tlie latch-ke}' that lets out the mind. 
The wise man's glory ; the witling's shame.* 
What both philosophers and physicians examine,— the one 
for physical, the other for mental weakness.* 

TRANSITION. 

Nature's dictatorial ** move on." 
The trade of Time. 

TRIUMPH. 

A kiss for a blow. 

The point from which we see our ovm nothingness. 

VACUITY. 

Nothing personified. 

The only thing Nature did not make. 

A corner yet undiscovered by Nature. 

VALOUR. 

The muscle of the mind. 
The courage to stand alone. 

A WIFE. 

The priestess of the temple of home. 
The spirit of the fireside. 

A gift bestowed upon man to reconcile him to the loss of 
Paradise. 

WILL. 

The soul's lawgiver. 

The monarch of the mental constitution. 
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Tho father to the deed. 

The rudder of the soul, which we should always put into 
the hands of our heavenly Father. 

[An excellent way of amusing a party with these defini- 
tions is, — to write them out upon slips of cardboard, which 
are shaken in a bag, and handed round for every person to 
draw one. Tlie players are then required in succession to 
name the word to which the definition applies, and if they 
do not guess correctly, they are required to "cap" the 
definitions they have drawn with original ones.] 

3.-DEAUGHTS. 

Though neither the game of Draughts, nor that of 
Chess, can be learned from books, however comprehensive 
they may be, yet as the former is a very popular pastime 
with most lads, and far simpler in its character than Chess, 
we have felt it desirable to include in these pages a few 
directions. 

There are two ways of playing Draughts ; the Polish, and 
the French game. In the former a board is used which 
has ten squares in each row, and twenty men are allowed 
to the champions. The French game, which is the one 
usually adopted in England, is played upon a Chessboard, 
with twelve men allowed to each of the two players. 

The Dravghihoard consists (see diagram) of sixty-four 
squares, black and white, and then there are twelve men, or 
pieces, of each colour. When you are playing, the upper 
white corner of the board must be on your right hand. 
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With respect to the pieces, you and your opponent decide 
which colour each will take, and then arrange them on the 
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board, the black on the first twelve white squares, and the 
while on the last twelve. 

T}ie Moves. — The pieces move forward diagonally, and 
the object of each player is, to capture all belonging to his 
opponent You do this by moving your own man over your 
opponent's, if he has a vacant square be- 
hind him. Thus, if Black has a piece on 
the square 5, and White is moving ni)- 
wards, from square 7, White can leap over 
Black to square 3 (if it is vacant), and 
capture Black's man, which ia then removed from the board. 
If you succeed in moving forward your man without capture 
to the extreme row of Black's side, it becomes " a king," and 
is crowned by another piece (of the same colour) being 
fc^Jaced upon it. You have then the privilege of moving it 
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r backwards as you will, and can capture your 
opponent a men either way When a player omits to take 
a piece, he 13 what is called huffed that la, the piece he 
ought to haie removed la taken But if hia opponent 
chooses he can compel him to move whi,n huffing would 
not answer Lia tht oj ponents) purpose 
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BDUrS OF THE GAME. 

1. The moves are alteTnate, tbe first move beiag decided by lot. 

2. The oboice of men maj nlao be Bettled by lab, bnt it U cnBtomar; 
to change tliem erer; three games. 

3. No player cm remain more Ih&D fire minntea withoat plajring, 
snd may be " warned " at the expiration of that time. 

i. The player mnal move niiy piece be happens to tonch. 

5. In the case of a "hufi',"the opponent, instead of taking the piece, 
may insist on his own man being taken. 

6. Mo pointing at pieces is permitted, nor must a player sit in sneh 
a manner ai to obstruct the view of the baanL 
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7. When a false move is made, the piece roust be moved to the 
square indicated by your opponent. 

8. All disputes must be referred to a third party. 

9. Bystanders must not interfere either by motions or remarks. 



A GAME FOR PRACTICE. 



No. of 
Move. 


Colour. 


From 
B<iuaro 


To 
Square 


No. of 
Move. 


Colour. 


From 
Square 


To 
Squ»re 


1 


B 


11 


16 


26 


w 


28 


24 


2 


W 


22 


18 


27 


B 


25 


29 


3 


B 


15 


22 


28 


W 


30 


25 


4 


W 


25 


18 


29 


B 


29 


22 


5 


B 


8 


11 


30 


W 


26 


17 


6 


W 


29 


25 


31 


B 


11 


16 


7 


B 
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32 


W 


20 


16 


8 


W 


25 


22 


33 


B 


15 


18 


9 


B 


12 


16 


34 


W 


24 


20 


10 


W 


24 


20 


35 


B 


18 


27 


1] 


B 


10 


15 


36 


W 


31 


24 


12 


W 


27 


24 


37 
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14 


18 


13 


B 


16 


19 


38 


W 


16 


11 


14 


W 


23 


16 


39 


B 


7 


16 


15 


B 


15 


19 


40 


W 


20 


11 


16 


W 


24 


15 


41 


B 


18 


23 


17 


B 


9 


14 


42 


W 


11 


8 


18 


W 


18 


9 


43 


B 


23 


27 


19 


B 


11 


25 


44 


W 


8 


4 


20 


W 


32 


27 


45 


B 


27 


31 


21 


B 


6 


14 


46 


W 


4 


8 


22 


W 


27 


23 


47 


B 


31 


27 


23 


B 


6 


10 


48 


W 


24 


28 


24 


W 


16 


12 


49 
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27 


23 


25 
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11 


60 


W 


8 


11 



&c., &c., Black wins. 



CHAPTER VIII.-SONG BIRDS AND FEATHERED PETS. 
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■^jjpJVERY boy has his pet; a squirrel, a white mouse, 
"^ PKC^ a terrier almost too ugly to look at, but admirably 
5j^Or gifted as a rat-catcher, a couple of plump rabbits, 
^^^f^ " whole covey of pigeons, or it may be, a do^en 
^Wfi^ or so of gold Gah, whose Bunny scales aparlde with 
"^ a thousand coruscations. And very good it is for 
boys to love and nurture these harmless creaturea. Their 
better feelingB and kindlier thoughts are thus developed, and 
from bestowing their care and gentleness upon their pets, 
they rise to a more comprehensive degree of sympathy, and 
learn to be amiable and forbearing in their relations with 
one another. Just as the man who has no liking for " sweet 
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sounds" is surely fitted for "treason, stratagems, and 
spoils," so the boy who pours out his affection upon no 
single living thing, who never boasts of a "pet," either 
feathered or unfeathered, may be pronounced adapted for 
churlish ways — for morose manners, and we would say of 
him, " Let no such boy be trusted." 

Of all pets, however, which boys can tend or nurture, the 
most delightful to themselves, and, certainly, to those about 
them, are Singing Birds. Their wealth of song and pro- 
fusion of melody amply repay one for one's anxious labour 
in breeding and rearing them ; and a constant source of 
innocent recreation is provided in daily observation of their 
curious habits, and of their constant display of a remarkable 
instinct. Who does not love birds ? Consider the beauty 
of their plumage, and the music of their voices ; their quick 
but graceful movements ; their liveliness, gentleness, and 
gaiety. 

" DuU the heart, oh dull, 
That to the melody of early birds 
Throbs not with holier transports of delight: 
Nature spealcs to us In articulate words, 
And spreads her living scenes with gloiy bright; 
All that can soothe the listening ear affords, 
And all that can bewitch the ravished sight" 

We have felt, then, that our book of "Boys' Sports" 
would be incomplete without a chapter devoted to the 
Management and Training of their most favoured pets, and 
proceed to offer a few hints on the habits and ways of 
Singing Birds, — how they should be reared, and how they 
may be caught. 
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HOW TO REAR SINGING BIRDS. 

We must give the first place to that popular parlour- 
songster, the Canary, and he deserves it on account of his 
tame and gentle ways, and the exquisite sweetness of his 
song. 

THE CANARY, OR CANARY-FINCH. — {Carduelis canaria.) 

The Canary Bird was originally — as its name indicates 
— a native of the Canary Islands, but has been domesticated 
for years as a captive songster in this and other European 
countries. So long has its captivity lasted that it appears 
to have lost all tradition of its original habits, and no other 
bird so easily accustoms itself to the imprisonment of the 
cage. It was introduced into Europe in the sixteenth 
century, when a vessel which was importing into Leghorn 
a number of these birds was wrecked on the Italian coast, 
but it is from Germany and the Tyrol that our own and 
other countries are now chiefly supplied. There Canary- 
breeding is recognised as a distinct trade or occupation. 
" A large building is erected for them, with a square space 
at each end, and holes communicating with these spaces. In 
these outlets are planted such trees as the birds prefer. 
The bottom is strewed with sand on which is cast rape-seed, 
chickweed, and such other food as they like. Throughout 
the inner compartment, which is kept dark, are placed 
brooms for the birds to build in, care being taken that the 
breeding birds are guarded from the intrusion of the rest." 

In Madeira m here these birds abound, " they build," ac- 
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cording to Dr. Heineken, " in thick, bushy, high shrubs and 
trees, with roots, moss, feathers, hair, &c. ; pair in February; 
lay from four to six pale blue eggs ; and hatch five, and 
often six times in the season. They are delightful songsters, 
with, beyond doubt, much of the Nightingale's and Skylark's, 
but none of the Woodlark*s song." 

Their colour, when wild, is of a dusky gray, but never 
equals the brilliancy of the tame bird's plumage. Owing to 
the changes in the original stock, the influence of climate, 
and crossing with birds of a similar character, we have now 
Canaries of all hues, from the brightest yellow to a dark 
deep gray. " Those that have the upper part of the body 
of a dusky green or linnet-brown, and the under part the 
yellowish green of the green-bird, with dark-brown eyes, 
are the strongest, and most nearly resemble the primitive 
race. The yellow and white often have red eyes, and are 
the most tender. The chestnut are the most uncommon, and 
hold a middle rank for strength and length of life between 
the two extremes. But as the plumage of the intermediate 
ones is a mixture of these principal colours, their value 
depends on the pretty and regular manner in which they 
are marked. The Canary that is most admired amongst us 
now is one with the body white or yellow ; the head, par- 
ticularly if crested, wings, and tail, yellowish dun. The 
second in degree is of a golden yellow, with the head, wings, 
and tail, black or at least dusky gray. Next follows the 
gray or blackish, with a yellow head and collar ; and the 
yellow with a blackish or green tuft ; both of which are 
very much valued. As for those that are irregularly 
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spotted, speckled, or variegated, they are much less sought 
after, and are used to pair with those of one colour, white, 
yellow, gray, brown-gray, and the like." 

Before you buy your bird, on whatever colour you may 
determine, you must, of course, provide a cage. If you 
intend to keep but one, the best will be a cage with wire all 
round, because the Canary sings most freely when he can 
rejoice in an abundance of light. The price of a tolerable 
cage of this description, with glass vessels hung outside for 
seed and water, will be from five to ten shillings. For a 
breeding-cage, select one which has wire only in the front, 
the other sides being made of wood. In one corner you 
must fasten up a sort of box, with two holes in it as 
entrances for the bird, and within this box there should bo 
partitioned off two compartments in which the bird may 
build her nests. We say, two^ because the bird may breed 
again before her first brood is fledged, and if there were but 
one nest-place, would probably eject her little fledglings, 
and deposit in their place her eggs. To make her nest, you 
must supply her with moss, cow-hair, wool, and fine hay. 
The nest-boxes should be placed near the top of the cage, 
in the corners, and the space underneath partitioned off with 
wire for the young ones to disport tlierein. 

Having thus completed your cage, you go to purchase 
your Canaries. The best time in the year is November, 
when the bird-fanciers receive their stocks from abroad. A 
cock-bird will cost you about five or six shillings. Be sure 
that he is bold and lively, with bright cheerful-looking eyes; 
that he is regular in feather, slim and tapering towards the 
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tail, with clean well-kept feet. The most fashionable colour 
id the orange yellow, with a black cap, and dark wings and 
tail. 

A hen-bird will cost from half-a- crown to four shillings. 
She must be placed with the male bird about the end of 
March, or early in April, and if the pair quarrel very much, 
you should separate them for a few days and ** try again.** 
If they mate, the cock-bird will feed the hen with the 
utmost tenderness and courtesy, and you will then give them, 
as additional food, and in a separate vessel, the yolk of a 
hard-boiled egg. After the nest is constructed you will find 
the hen lay her eggs, one daily, for from four to six days. 
The hen will then devote herself to the incubation-process 
for thirteen days, during which time she and the male 
should be fed with seed-groundsel and chickweed. As soon 
as the fledglings are hatched you must be prepared to watch 
them closely. Supply them, fresh every mo7ming, some 
yolk of egg and a few fresh bread-crumbs, mixed, in one 
vessel ; and in another, some well-boiled rape-seed ; and in 
a fortnight's time place them in the partition we have 
already spoken of. 

The best general food for Canaries i8,--hemp, rape, and 
canary seed, mixed in equal quantities. Occasionally vary 
their diet by a supply of water-cress, groundsel, and chick- 
weed, but not to any great extent, and you may now and 
then treat them to small quantities of boiled carrot, potato, 
or cabbage. Keep them abundantly provided with water, 
or you will lose your birds. A young bird will die if left in 
want of it for only half an hour. 
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Diseases. — Rupture^ caused by overfeeding. The 
symptoms are, swelling of the body and red veins, visible 
when you blow up their feathers. For remedies, put a little 
alum or liquorice in their water, feed them sparsely, and 
give bruised hemp and mawseed. 

The Fip, a small abscess under the hind feathers. Open 
it with a small needle, when ripe ; squeeze out the matter ; 
and apply a little bit of sugar, moistened by the mouth, to 
the wound. 

Yellow gull, or scab, a small ulcer on the head. Cut it 
off with a keen pen-knife, and apply fresh butter to the 
place. Give nourishing food. 

For conslipation, plenty of green food ; and for sneezing^ 
exclusion of draughts and cold air are the remedies. 

While the birds are moulting (always a dangerous pro- 
cess), that is, in August and September, when the birds cast 
their feathers, keep them%^arm, and provide them with 
an abundance of nutritious food,— such as bread, yoke of 
hard-boiled egg, bruised hemp, and lettuce-seed, Naples bis- 
cuit, and rape-seed, with a little saffron in their water. 

THE skylark {Alauda ai'vensis). 
This beautiful songster has been celebrated by many of 
our English poets, notably by Shelley and Wordsworth, the 
latter of whom exclaims, — 

'* Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 
Dost thou despise the earth, where cares abound? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 
The nest which thou canst drop Into at will. 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still ? 
(328) 11 
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** Leare to the nightingale her shady wood ; 
A privacy of glorious light Is thine, 
Whence thou dost ponr upon the world a flood 
or harmony, with instinct more divine; 
Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home." 

Shelley's lyric is a noble outburst of impassioned song :— 

" Hall to thee, blithe apirlt! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In pi'ofuso strains of unpremeditated art! 

" Higher still, and higher. 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 
The blue deep thou wlngest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring, ever singestt 

" In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O'er which clouds are brightening 
Thou dost float aud run. 
Like an embodied Joy whose race is Just begun." 

The Skylark usually builds her nest upon the ground, 
beneath the shelter of some projecting turf, and either in a 
pasturage or corn-field. She lays four or five dirty white 
eggs, blotched and spotted with brown, and usually pro- 
duces two broods in a year. 

The Skylark commences her song early in the spring, con- 
tinues it throughout the summer, and is one of the few birds 
that pour out their lavish music while on the wing. Her 
notes, as she first rises from the earth, are few and faint, 
but as she mounts she seems to gain confidence, and the song 
Bwells fuller and richer, until, when the singer herself is out of 
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sight, our ears axe still gratified with the burden of her strain. 
Nothing can be more delightful than to wander through 
the green lanes of rural England, and listen to the sweet 
clear piping of these distant minstrels " at heaven's gates," 
as it floats on the summer breeze, like the echo of some 
mysterious melody. 

Supposing that you procure a young Lark from the nest, 
you must place him at once in some short clean hay, where 
he will be warm and comfortable, and feed him moderately, 
every two hours, with white bread soaked in warm milk, 
and rape-seed or poppy-seed also 'soaked in milk, with the 
addition, in a day or two, of ants' eggs and some minced 
lean meat. As he grows, he should be fed with a paste 
thus made : — Take a portion of bread, well baked and 
stale, put it into fresh water, and leave it until quite soaked 
through. Now squeeze out the water, and pour boiled milk 
over the bread, adding two-thirds of the same quantity of 
barley-meal well sifted, or wheat-meal. This should be 
made fresh every two days. You should also supply, oc- 
casionally, the yoke Qf a hard-boiled egg, crumbled into 
fragments, hemp-seed, meal-worms, elder-berries, lettuce, 
endive, or watercress. 

The cage for Larks should never be less than 18 inches 
long, 9 inches wide, and 15 or 16 high. It should be pro- 
vided with a fresh piece of turf every two or three days, and 
the bottom plentifully and frequently covered with river 
sand, that the bird may have the means of scratching and 
cleaning its feathers as in its free condition. The cage 
must be kept very pure and clean, the Lark's feet being sub- 
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ject to disease, and its top should be arched and padded, 
that the bird may not ipjure itself in its frequent leaps and 
springs. It never reconciles itself to its captivity, although 
it will grow very tame and familiar, but secretly pines for 
its nest in the green field, and its upward flight in the 
boundless air. 

Old Larks, on being first made captive, are fed entirely on 
oats or poppy-seeds, to reconcile them to their imprisonment. 

The male bird is generally known by his large eye and 
long claws, by the manner in which he erects his crest, and 
by his larger size. He commences to sing when three or 
four weeks old, while the hen, at that age, simply makes a 
feeble noise, utterly unlike the glorious strain in which she 
afterwards rejoices. 

THE LINNET (Fringilla linoia). 

The Linnet is a well-known bird, and a deservedly 
popular one, in every European country. It delights in 
society, and shuns the solitude so dear to the nightingale, — 
" frequenting open commons and gorsy fields, where several 
pairs, without the least rivalry or contention, will build 
their nests and rear their offspring in the same neighbour- 
hood, twittering and warbling all the day long. It is the 
cleanliest of birds, delighting to dabble in the water, and 
dress its plumage in every little rill that runs by. The ex- 
tent of voice in a single bird is not remarkable, being more 
pleasing than powerful ; yet a large field of furze, in a mild 
sunny April morning, animated with the actions and cheer- 
ing music of these harmless little creatures, united with the 
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bright glow and odour of this early blossom, is not visited 
without gratification and pleasure." It usually builds its 
nest in some thick bush or hedge, especially the white-thorn 
or furze ; — constructing it of roots, dry grass, and moss out- 
side, and lining it inside with soft fleecy wool and hair. 
The female lays four or five eggs, which are white, spotted 
with blue, and irregularly marked with brown at the larger 
end. The young are hatched towards the end of April or 
beginning of May. 

The Linnet is usually about five and a half inches long, in- 
cluding the bill and tail. The bill is of a bluish gray ; the 
neck, back, and upper part of the head, a brown red, the 
edges of the feathers being pale ; the belly is of a " dirty 
reddish white," and the breast of a deeper colour, the sides 
being streaked with brown. The tail, which is slightly 
forked, is brown in colour, with a white edge, except the 
two middle feathers, which are tipped with a sombre red ; 
the legs are short and brown. The hen-bird is marked on the 
breast with brownish streaks ; her wings have less white than 
the male's ; and her colours are not as clear and fresh. 

The Linnet's song is very sweet and delightfully varied, 
and though it readily imitates the notes of other birds, and 
in its youth can be taught to repeat almost any modulation, 
there is a charm in its own natural strain which no man of 
feeling will fail to appreciate. 

The best food for the young Linnet is a mixture of mois- 
tened crumbs of bread, soaked rape-seed, and hard-boiled 
egg. This must be given while fresh. As the bird grows 
older provide canary and hemp seed, and in the summer rape- 
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■eed, with an occasional banquet of water-crese. chickweed, 
lettuce, radish, cabbage, or KTOundael. Uemp-seed muat be 
given sparinsly, on account of its fatteniog qualities. A little 
salt should aometimes be mixed with their food. 

A square cage is beat for Linneta. It should be supplied 
with a bath of freah water daily, and from time to time with 
a bed of fine sand. To prevent looseness, and epileptic fits, 
keep in it a email lump of chalk. If the bird ehowa aiftns of 
asthma, a disease to which it is very sulyect, discontinue it« 
ordinary diet, and feed it only upon freah bread and aweet 
milk, water-cresBPS, rice, and lettuce. 




Til K BULLFINCH (Loxia pyrrhida). 
This pretty and agreeable bird is a native of moat Euro- 
pean countries. In its wild state it indulges in a soft twit- 
tering strain, but when tamed learns with ease a variety of 
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muBical airs, if these are whistled to them correctly, or played 
upon a bird-organ or flute. In QeTm&ny, whence we import 
large quantities, this gift is carefully cultivated by the bird- 
fancier, and a good ** Piping Bullfinch " will cost from ten 
to fourteen pounds. 

Bullfinches breed two or three times in the year, and 
usually lay four eggs each time. These eggs are of a pale 
bluish colour, with dark purfile spots at the larger end They 
construct their nests of small dry twigs, in the depths of a 
hedge of white or black thorn, espiecially rejoicing if in their 
immediate vicinity an orchard should supply them with the 
tender buds of the fruit-trees. 

The young Bullfinch may be taken from the nest in the 
early [lart of June, and if you intend to teach him he must 
be immediately separated from his parents, and from other 
birds, or he will acquire their tones. He must be kept warm 
and snug, and fed every two hours with rape^Ked which has 
been thoroughly soaked in cold water, and afterwards scalded 
and strained. It may then be bruised and mixed with bread, 
and the whole moistened with milk. Two or three mouth- 
fuls at a time make a meaL 

Old birds should be fed with German paste (No. 2) and 
rape-seed. A little hemp-seed and a little poppy-seed, with 
chickweed, water-cress, or lettuce, may also be given occa- 
sionally, but rape-seed should be the principal part of their 
diet. When moulting, put a clove in their water, and keep 
the cage well strewn with river sand. The male bird may 
be distinguished by his red breast and gray back, the hen 
Ijeing brown all over. 
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The poet Cowper has immortalized the Bullfinch . — 

** Where Rhenus* strays his vines among; 
The ep:g was laid from which he sprung; 

And thongh by natare mute, 
Or only with a whistle blessed, 
Well taught, he all the sounds expressed 
Of flageolet or flute. 

*' The honours of his ebon poll 
Were brighter than the sleekest mole. 

His bosom of the hue 
With which Aurora decks the skle^ 
When piping winds shall soon arise 

To sweep away the dew." 

THE GOLDFINCH {Fringilla carduelis). 

Of all the different members of the Finch tribe the Grold- 
finch is at once the most beautiful and the most docile, and 
hence it is popular as a cage bird, though its song has neither 
much power nor an extensive compass. In its untamed 
state it frequents the garden, the orchard, or the plantation, 
building its nest in a thick evergreen, or amid the boughs of 
the apple and pear tree ; the said nest being a marvellous 
little structure, composed of very fine moss interwoven with 
wool, hair, and fibre, and lined with soft substances such as 
the down of the thistle. It lays five or six eggs at a time, 
white, but marked with deep purple spots at the larger end. 

The Goldfinch is readily caught with limed twigs, placed 
amongst a growth of thistles, a decoy bird being stationed 
beneath in a cage concealed by leaves or moss. He should 
be fed upon canary, rape and poppy seed, and a little hemp 
may be added when the birds are breeding. Of course cab- 

• Rlienus, the river Rhine. 
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bage, groundsel, water-cress, and lettuce will also be pro- 
vided. The young bird, when first taken from the nest, 
must have breadcrumbs soaked in milk and squeezed dry, 
with the addition of a little well-soaked rape-seed. He must 
be fed with a small portion of this mixture every hour, and 
kept perfectly warm, or he will not thrive. The cage for 
Goldfinches should be square, of good dimensions, and kept 
well supplied with clean water. The male bird may be dis- 
tinguished by the shape of his head and the superior brilli- 
ancy of his plumage. 

THE CHAFFINCH {FvingiUa cnelehs). 

" Amongst all the pretty warblers," says Mr. Waterton, 
the well-known naturalist, " which flit from bush to bush 
before me, as I wander through the flowery fields, next to 
poor Cock Robin, the ChaflBnch is ray favourite bird. I see 
him almost at every step. He is in the fruit and forest trees, 
and in the lowly hawthorn ; he is on the house-tops, and on 
the ground close to your feet. You may observe him on the 
stock-bar and on the dunghill ; on the king's highway, in the 
fallow field, in the meadow, in the pasture, and by the mar- 
gin of the stream. If his little pilferings on the beds of early 
radishes alarm you for the return of the kitchen garden, think, 
I pray you, how many thousands of seeds he consumes which 
otherwise would be carried by the wind into your choicest 
quarters of cultivation, and would spring up there most sadly 
to your cost. Think again of his continual services at your 
bam door, where he lives throughout the winter, chiefly on 
the unprofitable seeds which would cause you endless 
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trouble were they allowed to lie in the straw, aod to be 
carried out with it into the land on the approach of spring. 

" His nest is a paragon of perfection. He attaches lichen 
to the outside of it by means of the spider's slender web. 
Four or five eggs are the usual numl)er which it contains, 
and sometimes only three. The thorn, and most of the ever- 
green shrubs, the sprouts on the boles of forest trees, the 
woodbine, the whin, the wild rose, and occasionally the 
bramble, are this bird's favourite places for nidification. The 
Chaffinch never sings when on the wing ; but it warbles in- 
cessantly on the trees, and on the hedgerows, from the early 
part of February to the second week in July ; and then (if 
the bird be in a state of freedom) its song entirely ceases. 
You may hear the Thrush, the Lark, the Robin, and the Wren 
sing from time to time in the dreary months of winter, but 
you will never, by any chance, have one single note of melody 
from the Chaffinch. Its powers of song have sunk into a 
deep and long lasting trance, not to be roused l)y any casualty 
whatever. All that remains of its voice, lately so sweet and 
so exhilarating, is the shrill and well-known monotonous 
call, which becomes remarkably distinct and frequent when- 
ever the cat, the owl, the weasel, or the fox are seen to be 
on the move." 

Here is a description of this beautiful and lively bird : — 
Its bill is pale blue, tipped with black ; eyes hazel ; forehead 
black ; the crown of the head, and the hinder part and sides 
of the neck, bluish ash ; the cheeks, throat, and fore part of 
the neck, belly, thighs, and vent, white, slightly tinged with 
red; the back is red dish -brown, changing to green on the 
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rump ; the wing-coverts are dusky, tipped with white, form- 
ing two pretty large bars across the wing ; the bastard wing 
and quill feathers are black, edged with yellow ; the tail is 
black, except the outer feather, which is edged with white ; 
legs brown. The plumage of the female is not so brilliant 
as that of the male, but inclines to a dusky green, and her 
breast is destitute of red. 

The young should be taken from the nest as soon as the 
tail feathers have begun to grow, and fed upon bread and 
milk, and a little of the yolk of a hard-boiled eggy mixed 
with poppy-seed, and occasionally a meal of ants* eggs for 
variety. If to be trained as songsters, they must be placed 
in a quiet room apart from other birds, or they will imitate 
their song. 

THE GREENFINCH (Fnngilla chloris). 

This bird is also known as the Green Linnet, and, from the 
size of its beak, as the Green Grosbeak (jsfros hec). Its head 
and back are of a yellowish green ; the legs flesh-colour. It 
builds its nest in the bushes or in low thick hedges, of hay, 
moss, grass, and stubble, lining it with hair, wool, and 
feathers ; and lays from four or five eggs of a pale green col- 
our, sprinkled with small spots of red. 

The young should be taken when nearly fledged, and fed 
upon bread soaked in water, and scraped raw meat. This 
must be very gradually changed to a seed diet, giving one or 
two rape seeds, at first, with the other food, and daily in- 
cre^ing the quantity until no other food is given. A little 
hemp-seed may be occasionally given. The old birds should 
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be fed on rape-seed, with a small quantity of canary-seed, 
and an abundance of green meat. In moulting time ad- 
minister a little hemp-seed. 

THE SONG-THRUSH {TuvduS mUSlCUS). 

" Bid him come! for on his wings, 
The sunny year he brin^^eth; 
And the heart unlocks its springs, 
Wheresoever he singeth. 

** Lover-like, the creature waits. 
And when morning soareth. 
All his little soul of song 

Tow'rd the dawn he poureth." 

Babrt Cornwall (B. W. Procter). 

The Song-Thrush, or, as our old poets loved to call it, the 
Throstle, Merle, or " clear-voiced Mavis," is a bird of most 
exquisite sweetness and variety of song, which it commences 
early in the spring, and continues throughout the summer. 
Its food consists of insects, berries, and especially of snails. 
Its nest is composed of dried grass and green moss, mixed 
with a little earth or clay, and lined with rotten wood. A 
thick hawthorn hedge or holly-bush affords it shelter, and 
in it the female deposits four or five eggs of a deep blue 
colour, marked with dusky spots on the larger end. The 
Thrush's nest is so admirably compact that it will float for 
four and twenty hours without admitting water ! 

The Thrush generally breeds at the beginning of May. 
The young fledglings should be taken when about eight 
days old, and fed on a mixture of bread soaked in fresh 
milk and raw meat, scraped very fine. As soon as they are 
able to flj, place them in separate cages, and the male birds 
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will soon begin to warble. Oatmeal moistened with milk, 
or barley-meal, is a suitable diet for old birds, and they 
should also be fed with a paste made of bread crumbs, 
minced meat, and bruised rape or hemp-seed. A little ripe 
fruit may be occasionally given, and a plentiful supply of 
water must never be neglected. The cage ought to be about 
34 feet long and 3 feet high ; must be kept perfectly clean, 
and the perches well scraped. Give it a worm or two at 
times, and some snails, of which it is especially fond, and 
place a stone in its cage against which it may crack the 
shells of its prey. The Thrush is a great ally of the gardener, 
devouring slugs, worms, and snails in astonishing numbers. 
Its song is remarkable for its power and variety, and com- 
mences earlier in the morning and lasts until later in the 
evening, than the strains of other birds. 

The Missel Thrush {Turdus viscivoitis), — so named from 
its partiality to the mistletoe, — is a larger bird than the 
Song-Thrush, but its song is by no means so agreeable. It 
is hardly worth notice as a cage-bird, but if kept by any of 
our readers, should receive the same treatment as its more 
melodious relative. 

THE NIGHTINGALE {FhUomela Imcinia), 

Poets have long been at issue as to the real character of 
the song of this most delightful singer ; tiome representing 
it as the very burthen of sweet sorrow, others as a strain of 
the most perfect joy. Milton apostrophizes it as, — 

** Sweet bird, that shtinn'st the noise of folly, 
3fo8t musical, most melancholy!'* 
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But Coleridge, and we confess that it seems to us the most 
correct opinion, though the balance of authority inclines 
the other way, contends in lines of exquisite beauty for the 
mirthful nature of its melody. Keats has addressed it in 
an ode of marvellous splendour, from which we are unable 
to resist the temptation of extracting a passage :— 

" My heart achea, and a drowsy numbneea pains 

My sense, as thongh of hemlock I had drunk^ 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe* wards had sunk: 
•Jis not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But being too Iiappy in thy happiness, 
That thou, light-wingM Dryad of the trees. 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 

Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 

" Thou wast not bom for deatli, immortal bird ! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps tlie self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.". 

The Nightingale depends on its music to win our admira- 
tion, for it has neither beauty of form nor splendour of 
plumage. It is about six inches long ; the upper part of its 
body of a reddish brown tinged with olive ; the under part 
of a pale ashen colour, almost white at the belly and throat. 
The bill is brown, and yellow on the edges at the base. 
The eyes of a clear hazel ; the legs pale brown. It is a 
common visitant of the southern counties of England, where 
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it appears about the beginning of April, returning (as is 
supposed) to the distant regions of Asia by the end of the 
summer. It is seldom seen as far west as Devonshire, 
though from the mildness of its air one would have thought 
that county well adapted for its habitation. But it has been 
observed that " the Nightingale may possibly not be found 
in any part but where cowslips grow plentifully ; certainly, 
with respect to Devon and Cornwall this coincidence is 
just." 

With respect to the song of the Nightingale, we may adopt 
Bechstein*s observations : — " The Nightingales of all coun- 
tries, the south as* well as the north, appear to sing in the 
same manner ; but there is, as has been observed, so great 
a difference, that we cannot help acknowledging that one 
has a great superiority over another. On points of beauty, 
however, where the senses are the judges, each has his own 
peculiar taste. If one Nightingale has the talent of dwell- 
ing agreeably on his notes, another utters his with a 
peculiar brilliancy, a third lengthens out his strain in a 
particular manner, and a fourth excels in the silveriness of 
his voice. All four may excel in their style, and each will 
find his admirer ; and it is very difl&cult to decide which 
merits the palm of victory. There are, however, individuals 
so very superior as to unite all the beauties of power and 
melody ; these are generally birds which, having been 
hatched with the necessary qualifications, in a district well 
supplied with Nightingales, appropriate whatever is most 
striking in the song of each. As the return of the males in 
spring always precedes that of the females by seven or eight 
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days, they sing before and after midnight, in order to attract 
their companions on their journey during, the fine night 
If their aims succeed, they then keep silence during the 
night and salute the dawn with their first accents, which 
are continued through the day. Some persist, in their first 
season, in singing before and after midnight, whence they 
have obtained the name of Nocturnal Nightingales. After 
repeated experiments, for many successive years, I think I 
am authorized in affirming that the Nocturnal and Diurnal 
Nightingales form distinct varieties, which propagate re- 
gularly ; for, if a young bird be taken out of the nest oi a 
night-singer, he will in turn sing at the same hours as his 
father, not the first year, but certainly in the following ; 
while, on the other hand, the young of a Day Nightingale 
will never sing at night, even when it is surrounded by 
Nocturnal Nightingales. I have also remarked that the 
night-singers prefer mountainous countries, and even moun- 
tains themselves ; while the other prefer plains, valleys, and 
the neighbourhood of water. I will also venture to affirm that 
all the night-singers found in the plains have strayed from 
the mountains. Thus, in my neighbourhood (Wallerhausen, 
in Saxony), inclosed in the first chains of the mountains of 
Thuringia, we only hear night-singers ; on the plains of 
Ootha they only hear the Day Nightingale." 

The best time for taking Nightingales is about the middle 
of April ; a trap should be baited with meal-worms, or some 
living insect, and placed near their favourite haunts, such as 
a leafy grove, or a stream-watered glen, or a tranquil coppice. 
AVhcn first caught, there is often a difficulty in persuading 
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them to feed ; and William Kidd, the naturalist, recom- 
mends in that dase the following advice :— ** Some fresh raw 
beef is scraped, and, being divested of all fibrous substance, 
it is mixed into a soft paste, with cold water and hard 
boiled egg. This is put into a large bird pan. In the midst 
of this food is placed a small inverted liqueur glass, with the 
stem broken off. Under this glass are introduced three or 
four lively meal-worms, whose oft-repeated endeavours to 
escape attract the attention of the bird, which, not under- 
standing how they are placed beyond his reach, continues 
to peck at them until he tastes the food and egg which has 
been rubbed over the sides of the glass. Finding this palat- 
able, he eats on, and so acquires a taste for artificial food, 
which he afterwards takes eagerly when off^ered to him." 

The most appropriate food for Nightingales is meal-worms, 
which may thus be preserved by the young naturalist 
Put into a half-gallon jar some wheat-bran, oatmeal, or 
barley, with a few strips of thick brown paper or old shoe 
letaher. Throw in half a pint of meal-worms, and allow 
the mixture to remain for three months, occasionally 
moistening the cloth which is laid over the jar with a little 
beer. The worms will by this time have become beetles, 
laying eggs and producing other worms with astonishing 
rapidity. This you will regard as your storehouse, and out 
of its abundance you may allow to every bird about three 
daily. 

During the moulting season the birds must be very care- 
fully tended ; supplied with the most nutritious food, and 
now and then with a spider or two, and a little safiron in 
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their water. Keep them from draughts, and preserve them 
from the cold air. 

THE BLACKCAP {Sylvia atrlcapUla), 

The Blackcap is no unworthy rival of the Nightingale, so 
sweet are the modulations of its strain, and so tender and 
plaintive is its expression. It visits us about the middle 
of April, and again departs to warmer climates in September. 
While our guest, it haunts our prolific orchards and blossomy 
gardens, building its fragile nest in some leafy shrub or low 
green tree, and depositing therein four or five reddish-brown 
eggs, sprinkled with dark spota In its wild condition it 
feeds principally upon berries and fruit, occasionally varied 
with a dish of the green larvae of the moth, or a dessert of 
insects. After the elder berry has disappeared, the Black- 
cap abandons us, and wings his way to a bejTier and merrier 
land. 

Young Blackcaps may be taken about August, when nine 
days old, and should, at first, be fed with the paste used for 
Nightingales, mixed with meal-worms and elder-berries. 
Cover their cage, twice a day, with a curtain of dried moss ; 
and now and then give them (but sparingly) a mixture of 
yolk of egg in a liquid state, mixed with bread crumbs and 
bruised hemp seeds. As the months roll on, provide them 
with the fruits appropriate to the season, such as apples, 
pears, figs, grapes, strawberries, raspberries, and cherries. 
For the general fare of the older birds, use bread and bruised 
hemp-seed, with, in winter, a liberal supply of elder-berries. 

The Blackcap is subject to a species of consumption ; and, 
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when so afflicted, should be dieted upon ants' eggs and meal- 
worms, and on chalybeate water — that is, water into which 
a rusty nail has been thrown. In cases of apoplexy, admin- 
ister a drop or two of olive oil 

THE BLACKBIRD (Tuf'dus merulo). 

This handsome member of the thrush gejim is, we confess, 
one of our favourite birds, and we have a peculiar partiality 
for its full-throated music, as it rises, on a calm spring 
evening, from the depths of some bright green hedge or 
leafy coppice. There is a richness and mellowness in its 
song which, as far as we know, the strain of no other bird 
possesses. 

The Blackbird is a solitary bird, " frequenting woods and 
thickets, chiefly evergreens, especially where there are per- 
ennial springs, which together afford it both shelter and 
subsistence. They feed on berries, fruits, insects, and 
woims ; but never fly in flocks like thrushes. They pair 
early, and are among the first who render the groves vocal : 
the note of the Blackbird, indeed, during the spring and 
summer, when heard at a distance, is rich and enlivening ; 
but when the bird is confined in a cage, its song is too loud 
and deafening. They build in bushes or low trees, and lay 
four or five eggs, of a bluish green, marked irregularly with 
dusky spots. The young birds are easily tamed, and may 
be taught to whistle a variety of tunes.** 

The old birds should be fed in the same manner as the 
Thrush, and always supplied with an abundance of water. 
Thus treated, they will live in captivity from twelve to six- 
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teen years. There are several varieties of the species— gray, 
variegated, ^white-headed, and even white; the latter are 
called "Albinos." 

THE OX-EYE TIT (Parus major). 

The Ox-eye Tit (or tit-mouse) is the Grand Signer, or 
Three-tailed Bashaw (metaphorically), of the species of tit- 
mice ; the smallest birds known beneath our English skiea 
He is a very gay and glittering bird, with a coat, like 
Joseph*s, of many colours ; bright black, blue, white, and 
yellow. And Ijeing a gay bird is also an idle one, throwing 
together his nest, rather than building it, of any soft 
material, and placing it in some convenient hollow, or at 
times actually dispensing with a nest altogether. The 
female lays about six eggs, of a bluish white, spotted with 
reddish brown. 

The Ox-eye will eat almost anything— meat, lard, and all 
kinds of nuts— but requires a plentiful supply of water, and 
may occasionally be fed with a little hemp-seed. 

Tit-catching (we read in the"Boy*s Own Magazine") is 
considered by many a very amusing sport. "The most 
successful methods are — First, a caged call-bird, placed upon 
the ground, with sticks having limed twigs attached, planted 
obliquely over it. If a shrill whistle, made of the hollow 
wing bone of a goose, be blown near the spot, it will attract 
all the tits in the neighbourhood. Second, a trap baited 
with nuts, bacon, or oats, placed in a tree in a garden ; the 
birds will be more readily attracted if the trap rest on a 
hiyer of oat straw : winter time is best for this species of 
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capture. Third, nooses baited with elder and service 
berries ; they must be of horse-hair, or the bird will sever 
them with his sharp, conical beak, and so escape. Fourth, 
the water-trap, where captures may be looked for from seven 
to nine o'clock in the morning, and from four to five o'clock 
in the afternoon." 

The Cole-tit (Pants ater) is not very often met with in 
England. He is a lively bird, but an indifferent songster. 
The head, neck, and upper part of the breast are black ; the 
cheeks and nape white. He builds his nest in the holes of 
decayed or venerable trees, constructing it of moss, leaves, 
wool, hair, and feathers. The female lays from six to eight 
eggs, white spotted with red. 

The Blue-tit {Paras ccemleus) is an elegant little bird, 
about four and a half inches long, with a dusky beak, a blue 
crown, a blue tail, and back of a light yellowish green. The 
female is smaller than the male, and her plumage is not so 
brilliant. They build in the hollows of trees; the nest 
being made of moss lined with hair, and therein the female 
deposits seven or eight eggs, of a whitish colour, dappled 
with spotQ or flecks of rust. 

The Blue-tit is no favourite with our gardeners, from its 
plucking off the buds of the fruit trees in search of the 
insects and their larvae which these contain. But it does 
not, on this account, deserve the enmity it excites. It only 
feeds on buds which are already cankered, and on larvae 
which otherwise would grow into swarms of insects, and 
commit no ordinary amount of ravage. It is a bold, brave 
bird, and will attack birds considerably larger than itself> 
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and when it kills an opponent (or meets with a bird recently 
dead), invariably pierces a hole in the skull, and eats the 
brains. 

The Long-Tailed Tit, (Parus caiidalus,) has been 
admirably described by Mr. Gosse: "Our boys," he says, 
"call this bird the Long-tailed Tomtit, Long Tom, Poke- 
pudding, and various other names. It seems the most rest- 
less of little creatures, and is all day long in a state of 
progression from tree to tree, from hedge to hedge, jerking 
through the air with its long tail like a ball of feathers, or 
threading the branches of a tree, several following each 
other in a little stream ; the leading bird uttering a shrill 
cry of twit, twit, twit, and away they all scuttle to be first, 
stop for a second, and then are away again, observing the' 
same order and precipitation the whole day long. The 
space travelled by these diminutive creatures in the course 
of their progresses from the first move till the evening roost 
must be considerable; yet, by their constant alacrity and 
animation, they appear fully equal to their daily task. We 
have no bird more remarkable for its family association than 
this Parus. It is never seen alone, the young ones continu- 
ing to accompany each other from the period of their 
hatching until their pairing in spring. Its food is entirely 
insects, which it seeks among mosses and lichens, the very 
smallest being captured by the diminutive bill of this 
creature. 

" Its nest is as singular in construction as the bird itself. 
Even in years long passed away, when, a nesting boy, I 
strung my plunder on the benty grass, it was my admira- 
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tion ; and I never see it now without secretly lauding the 
industry of these tiny architects. It is shaped like a bag, 
and externally fabricated of moss and different herbaceous 
lichens, collected chiefly from the sloe and the maple; but 
the inside contains such a profusion of feathers, that it seems 
rather filled than lined with them — a perfect feather-bed ! 
I remember finding fourteen or sixteen pea-like eggs within 
this downy covert, and many more were reported to have 
been found. The excessive labour of the parent birds in the 
construction and collection of this mass of materials is ex- 
ceeded by none that I know of ; and the exertions of two 
little creatures in providing for, and feeding, with all the 
incumbrances of feathers and tails, fourteen young ones, in 
such a situation, surpass in diligence and ingenuity the 
efforts of any other birds, persevering as they are, that I am 
acquainted with.*' 

There are other varieties of Titmice — the Black-capped^ 
the PendtUous (so called from its suspended nest), the Manhy 
the Crested, and the Bearded — but they are rarely found in 
England. Tom-tits are called "Bee-Biters," in Hampshire. 
They tap, it is believed, at the bee-hives, and then, when 
their angry little inhabitants come out to investigate the 
cause of the mysterious noise, quietly snap them up. ** If 
birds chuckle as well as chirp, we can fancy the delight of 
this little mischievous ne'er-do-good at the success of his 
lark." 

THE WOODLARK {Alauda arhorea). 
The Woodlark resembles the Skylark in many particulars, 
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but differs in this — that it often sings while perched upon 
a bough or branch, which its more aspiring relatiye never 
does. It is also smaller ; and the colours of its plumage are 
not so clearly marked ; and it will sing at night, and con- 
tinues to sing even into the heart of the winter. If kept in 
a cage near that of a nightingale it will so strive to emulate 
the latter as to perish through its ambitious exertions. It 
feeds on seeds, grain, and insects. It builds its nest under 
a tuft of furze, or high grass, and constructs it of dry grass, 
lined with finer grass and hair. 

The AVoodlark is most easily caught in September and 
October, after the corn-harvests are over, but the fledglings 
are hatched in May. When taken, the young should be 
placed in a two-perched cage, and fexl upon paste No. 2, 
oats, hemp and poppy seed, fresh candy, ants' eggs, meal, 
minced ox-heart, &c. 

THE TITLARK (Anthiu praUnsis). 

Notwithstanding its name, this graceful little bird (it ia 
generally about five or six inches long) does not belong to 
the Lark tribe. It frequents marshy grounds, heathy moun- 
tains, and breezy wilds, building its nest (of dry grass and 
stalks of plants, lined with fine grass and horse-hair) on the 
ground, amongst the brushwood and thick gorse. The eggs 
are six in number. During the process of incubation, the 
male bird indulges in a '* short but pleasing" song; spring- 
ing into the air to a height of thirty or forty feet, and as it 
descends, swelling a louder and fuller strain. 

The young should be placed in a two-perched cage, and 
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dieted upon worms, small caterpillars, ants' eggs, meal, &c 
Provide a bathing pan, and supply it liberally with water. 
Keep the cage well cleaned. 

THE OUZEL, OR RING OUZEL {Turdus Torquotus). 

This bird greatly resembles the Blackbird in its general 
habits. It is black in colour, with the feathers edged with 
an ashen gray ; the bill is dark and dusky ; the eyes hazel, 
and the legs of a dull brown. Across the upper part of the 
breast is a crescent-shaped mark of white, not unlike a ring 
when looked at in front ; hence the name, Ring Ouzel. Its 
voice is feeble and dull, but from the facility with which it 
is brought up, it is often chosen as a cage-bird. Its diet 
should be the same as that recommended for the Thrush. 

THE YELLOW-HAMMER {Emhenza citrinella). 

The Yellow-hammer, called in some parts of England the 
Yellow Beauty, feeds upon seeds, grain, and insects; and 
builds its nest near the ground, of moss, roots, and hair, 
closely bound up together. The male is known by the 
bright yellow colour of his head, cheeks, fore-neck, tail- 
covert, and belly ; the feathers on the top of the back are 
blackish in the middle, and reddish brown on the sides ; 
its feet are tinged with yellow. The female is smaller than 
the male ; and the yellow of her head, throat, and neck are 
thickly sprinkled with spots of brown and olive. She lays 
four or five eggs, of a purplish white, marked with streaks 
and spots of a deep russet brown, and is assisted by the 
male in the process of incubation. 
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THE ROBIN REDBREAST (Ruhecuia/amUiaris). 

**Halfafrmid,heflrrt 
Afi^nrt the window beats; then bride alights 
On the warm hearth; then, hopping o*er the flow. 
Eyes all the smiling fkmily askance. 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is: 
Till more familiar grown, the table cnxmbs 
Attract his slender feet" 

Thomsoh. 

The Redbreast is emphatically the home-bird of England ; 
the favourite of rich and poor, old and young ; enjoying by 
prescription an entire immunity from the sportsman's fowl- 
ing-piece, and everywhere welcomed as the guest and friend 
of man. In the spring he withdraws to groves and copses, 
and busies himself in the construction of his nest, which he 
fashions out of moss, hair, and dried leaves, and lines with 
feathers, and conceals in the hollow of an old wall, or among 
the roots of venerable trees. The female lays from four to 
eight eggs, of a dull white, spotted with red. During the 
process of incubation she is carefully guarded by her mate, 
who drives away all rash intruders, and expresses his 
parental pride in a continuous peal of song. The fledglings 
once able to shift for themselves, the Robin once more seeks 
the haunts of men, and when bleak winter freezes the streams, 
strips the boughs, and drapes the earth in a vesture of snow, 
he boldly approaches our houses, and solicits the welcome 
which is never denied. 

The Robin is very quarrelsome and pugnacious with the 
birds of his own tribe, and is never seen associating with 
them. Yet the confidence he has in man,— the tradition, 
perhaps, of a long experience, — is remarkable. " He will 
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perch," saya Wordsworth, " upon the foot of a gardener at 
work, and alight on the handle of a spade when his hand 
was half upon it — this I have seen. One of these welcome 
intruders used frequently to roost upon a nail in the wall, 
from which a picture had hung, and was ready, as morning 
came, to pipe his song in the hearing of an invalid, who had 
long been confined to her room." 

The young Robin should be taken from the nest when 
about ten days' old, and removed to some warm and com- 
fortable receptacle. Feed him several times daily but always 
very sparingly, with sheep's heart and hard-boiled egg, minced 
exceedingly fine. As he gets stronger put him into a cage, 
supplied with a bathing pan, and diet him on the same food 
as we have prescribed for the Woodlark. Be careful never to 
over-feed him, and if he falls sick, administer a few spiders, 
earwigs, or meal-worms occasionally. Put in their water a 
little saffron, or a slice of liquorice-root. 

With reference to the Robin's song, we may subjoin the 
following observations : — 

" Few observers of nature can have passed, unheeded, the 
sweetness and peculiarity of the song of the Robin, and its 
various indications with regard to atmospheric changes; 
the mellow liquid notes of spring and summer, the melan- 
choly, sweet pipings of autumn, and the jerking chirps of 
winter. In spring, when about to change his winter song 
for the vernal, he warbles, for a short time, in a strain so 
unusual, as at first to startle and puzzle even those ears 
most experienced in the notes of birds. He may be con- 
sidered as part of the naturalist's barometer. On a summei 



eveDJng, tliough the weather may be in a rainy and unsettled 
state, he sometimes takes his stand on the topmoet twig, or 
on the ' house top,' singing cheerfully and sweetly. When 
this is observed, it is an unerring promise of fine days. 
Sometimes, though the atmosphere is dry and warm, he 
may be seen melancholy, chirping and brooding in a bush, 
or low in a hedge: this promisea the reverse of his merry 
luy and exalted station." 
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As thai the waning year discerns iu tbce 

A consolation for its sadder hours, 
In our life's winter-night ro may it be 

With our sore-wounded hearts;— f^om brighter bowers 
Tlie Bird of Hope, with liealing on its wing, 
A sense of bliss prospective haply bring 



THE WREN. — {Troglodytes vulgaris.) 

An active little bird, of the Passerine family, about three 
and a half inches long, which may constantly be seen darting 
in and out of the leafy hedges, or in winter protruding his 
small beak and lively eyes beneath the eaves of an old bam, 
or from some projection in the house-top, or the snug shelter 
of a haystack. It sings throughout the winter, and in the 
spring hies away to the woodlands, where, on the ground 
or in the low underwood, or beneath the trunk of a tree, it 
builds its nest. The said nest is an admirable specimen of 
bird-architecture : its shape is oval, and an aperture is left 
in one of the sides as an entrance, and being composed of 
similar materials to those which surround it, you do not 
detect it very easily. Herein the female lays from ten to 
eighteen little eggs, of a white colour, sprinkled at the larger 
end with little spots of red. 

" Jenny Wren," as the country children call her, should 
be taken from the nest as soon as her feathers are tolerably 
well-grown. Keep her in a good-sized cage, and board up 
one side, or line it with wood, to keep her warm. For 
diet, give the same food as for nightingales, but cut very 
small. A fly, earwig, or spider may be administered as 
" medicine." 
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THE REDSTART. — (RuticUla phcenicurus) 

This graceful little member of the Sylviadas family is 
rather more than five inches long. His forehead is white ; 
the crown of the head, hind part of the neck, and the back 
are a dark blue gray ; the bill, legs, claws, throat, and cheeks 
are black ; brown, the two middle feathers of the tail ; while 
the belly is white, and the sides and breast are red. The 
female is distinguished from the male by the inferior lustre 
of her colours, her white chin, and the ashen gray of her 
back and the crown of her head. 

The Redstart visits us about the middle of April, and stays 
with us until the beginning of October. Its nest is mainly 
composed of moss, and lined with feathers and hair, and it 
feeds upon berries, fruits, flies, spiders, ants' eggs, &c. The 
young should be taken when the tail feathers begin to grow, 
and fed upon ants' eggs and bread soaked in water. As they 
grow stronger, you may diet them as you would the 
nightingale. 
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TALSIVQ BIEDS. 
THE PAKBOT. 

The Purrot (PeiHaciu) family is both a numerous and 
a splendid one, which has long been familiarized to man. 
According to the form of the bill and tail, it is subdivided 
into several groups, such as the MacawB, Lories, Cockatoos, 
and PaiToquets. Of the true Pan-ott we may note, as the 
principal cbaracteria tics, that their upper mandible is toothed, 
and longer than it is high ; and the tail is short, or even 
and rounded at the end. They can boast of their beauty, 
for their plumage is rich and glowing, but man esteems them 
rather for their extraordinary docility. Their faculty of 
imitating the human voice is superior to that of any other 
bird. The tongue is whole, fleshy, and blunt ; their feet 
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identify them with the Scansores, or Climbing Birds ; their 
principal food is seeds, berries, and fruits ; and they attain 
to a remarkable longevity. 

The Gray Parrot is distinguished by its talkativeness and 
distinct articulation. Its native habitat \a Africa, but it 
was imported into Europe at a very early period. Its length 
is about twelve inches, and in size it resembles a small pigeon. 
Colour, a soft ashen gray, deeper on the upper parts of the 
body, and melting almost into white beneath ; having alto- 
gether a peculiarly graceful appearance, from the undulations 
of hue presented by the edges of the feathers, and the powdery 
efflorescence which is scattered over all its plumage. The 
tail shines with a full bright crimson ; the temples are tan 
and white ; the legs ashy, and the bill black. 

It is a Methuselah among birds, and well-authenticated 
instances are on record of parrots of this species which lived 
out the threescore and ten years allotted as the span of 
human life. It repeats phrases and sentences with singular 
ease, and has accordingly suggested many anecdotes which, 
if not true, are — as the Italians say — as good as true {non 
verOf e ben trovcUo). Here is one : — A parrot belonging to 
King Henry VIII., who then resided in his palace of West- 
minster, on the river bank, had caught up many words from 
hearing the passengers talk as they went down to the ferry 
or to take a boat. One day, when sporting on its perch, the 
unfortunate bird fell into the river, but opportunely re- 
membering some of its treasured phrases, cried out amain, 
" A boat ! a boat ! twenty pounds for a boat !" A waterman, 
who chanced to be at hand, made for the spot, rescued the 
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Parrot, and knowing how it was valued at court, restored it 
to its royal master. When ho applied for a reward, the king 
said it should be left to the bird to fix what he deemed a 
suitable amount, which being approved of by the waterman, 
the bird immediately cried out, " Give the knave a groat !" 

The Brazilian Green Parrot {Psittacus Braziliensis) is 
rather larger than its gray congener, and derives its name 
from its grass-green plumage. The feathers are tipped with 
a purplish brown ; the cheeks are deep blue, and the top of 
the head yellow ; all the wing-coverts are of a dark blue ; the 
legs and feet dusky ; the tail obscure. It is very common 
in the forests on the river Amazon — those virgin wilder- 
nesses whose depths have never been trodden by human feet. 
In the same locality is found 

The Amazon Parrot (Psittacus Amazonim), but, as its 
name imports, more particularly in the vicinity of the river. 
Its usual length is about fourteen inches; its plumage a 
bright green, but the tops or edges of the shoulders, and a 
conspicuous patch on the middle of the wings, bright red. 
A band of azure generally. reaches from eye to eye, beyond 
which the feathers of the crown, cheeks, and throat are a 
pronounced yellow. This bird abounds in Guiana and 
Surinam, and from its fondness for seed and fniit, is a 
terrible enemy to the planters. 

The only American species of the Parrot is the Carolina 
or Illinois, whose range extends from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the neighbourhood of Lake Michigan. It feeds on the seeds 
of the cockle-tree, which profusely fringes the low swampy 
banks of the Ohio and the Mississippi, and in such districts 
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the traveller comes upon whole flocks of this beautiful bird. 
They are killed and eaten by the inhabitants, but Wilson, 
the great American ornithologist, declares their flesh to be of 
very indifferent flavour. They fly, he says, very much like 
the wild pigeon, in close compact bodies, and with great 
rapidity, making a loud and outrageous screaming, not un- 
like th^t of the red-headed Woodpecker. Their flight is 
sometimes in a direct line, but generally circuitous, making 
a great variety of easy and graceful serpentine meanders, as 
if for pleasure. They are particularly attached to the large 
sycamores, in the hollow of the trunks and branches of which 
they generally roost, thirty or forty, and sometimes more, 
entering at the same hole. Here they cling close to the sides 
of the tree, holding fast by the claws, and also by the bilk. 
They appear to be fond of sleep, and often retire to their 
holes during the day, probably to take their regular siesta. 
They are extremely sociable with and fond of each other, 
often scratching each other^s heads and nocks, and always, 
at night, nestling as close as possible to each other, preferring 
at that time a perpendicular position, supported by their 
bills and claws. 

For Parrots, the best food is seeds, nuts, grain, well-boiled 
Indian com, and biscuits which, after being soaked in boil- 
ing milk, are administered while still warm. It must be 
given in glass dishes or earthenware pans, and not too much 
at a time. No meat must ever be allowed. Cage and dishes 
should be kept scrupulously clean, and the gravel at the 
bottom of the cage removed daily. In cold weather a 
capaicum or a chili may be given with advantage, and the 
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food should be occasionally varied. They are liable to the 
same diseases as other birds, and when so afflicted the mode 
of treatment will necessarily correspond. 

THE KAVEN. — {Corvus corox.) 

"No bird in creation," says a well-known naturalist, 
" exhibits finer symmetry than the Raven. His lieautiful 
proportions, and his glossy plumage, are calculated to strike 
the eye of every beholder with admiration. He is by far 
the largest of the pie tribe in Europe ; and, according to 
our notion of things, no bird can be better provided with 
the means of making his way through the world, for his 
armour is solid, his spirit unconquerable, and his strength 
surprising." Yet he has been pursued for centuries by man's 
hostility, and invariably associated with objects of dread 
and doouL Superstition has claimed him as her own, and 
Poetry connected him with sad omens and fatal catastrophes. 
His voice is the voice of one from a grave ; he continually 
turns his head to look over his shoulder, as if he feared the 
pursuit of some avenging spirit ; his plumage rivals in deep 
blackness the very sables of death. Wherever he comes, he 
brings awe and trembling to silly minds, and a mystery 
seems to hang about him, and a sense of fear. Yet he is a 
very active, lively, tricksome, and affectionate bird, who 
does not deserve a tithe of the evil things that have been 
said about him. He is very voracious, and will make a meal 
off carrion or a candle. He is a sad thief, and will pounce 
upon and conceal any bright metallic article ; but then he 
is easily tamed, wiU learn a variety of words, and becomes 
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a Bource of infinite amusement from his trickiness, intelli- 
gence, and wonderfully retentive memory. Active, inquisitive, 
audacious, not a corner but he examines, not a cupboard 
but he rummages ; he paralyzes the poultry, steals the silver 
spoons, darts at the dog, and coquettes with the cook. 

The Kaven is the largest of the European corvines, 
averaging about two feet two inches in length, with a strong 
black bill, and an abundance of bluish-black glossy plumage. 
They build early in the spring, in trees and the cavities of 
rocks. The female lays five or six eggs at a time, of a pale 
bluish green, spotted with brown, and sits over them about 
twenty days, being provided by the male with a supply of 
food during that time, and even assisted by him in her in- 
cubating process. 

It is not an easy matter to obtain a nest of " squabs " or 
young ravens, but supposing you to have been successful in 
your quest, and that the fledglings are about ten or twelve 
days old, you feed them at first on bread and milk, meat 
raw or cooked, worms, cockchafers, &c., and as they grow 
older, upon almost any edible, from tallow candles to 
bullock's liver. One wing should be cut at first, to prevent 
their abandoning their homes, and, of course, you will keep 
them, not in a cage, but in the comer of a shed, barn, or 
stable, carefully fenced off. 

THE JAY. — {Garrvlus glandaritis.) 

The Jay is a very elegant bird, docile and teachable, and 

a prodigious favourite in most European countries. His 

average length is thirteen inches ; his general colour, a light 
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pui^lish butl*. Tlie wind's aro Mack, with a large white spot 
in the middle ; the bill and tail black ; and the feathers on 
the forehead white streaked with bla(;k, and fonnini;^ a tuft 
which he can lower or elevate at pleasure. In his wild stato 
he haunts the woods and coppices, feeding upon acorns, 
berries, beechmast, insects, and even young birds if they are 
left in their nests unprotected. He is rather a petulant, 
irritable sort of fellow, and his voice is harsh and dissonant, 
but he makes good use of it. If an owl (against whom ho 
appears to have a special aversion) or any other bird of prey 
be seen in the woods, he utters the most piercing cries, and 
immediately, from all quarters, issue his companions in 
great numbers to make common cause against the common 
enemy. In the spring they assemble in crowds, and seem 
to be engaged in an important discussion, — probably settling 
the districts to be apportioned to each, and determining 
the usual matrimonial alliances. 

The Jay's nest is a very slight construction of twigs, 
sticks, and fibrous matter, wherein the female lays five or 
six eggs, of an ashen gray, mixed with green and spotted 
with brown. 

** This bird," says the Journal of a Naturalist^ " is always 
extremely timid and cautious, when its own interest or safety 
is solely concerned ; but no sooner does its hungry brood 
clamour for supply, than it loses all this wary character, 
and becomes a bold and impudent thief. At this period it 
will visit our gardens, which it rarely approaches at other 
times, plunder them of every raspberry, cherry, or bean that 
it can obtain, and will not cease from rapine as long as any 
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of tho brood or tho crop remains. Wo sec all the nestliBgH 
approacli, and, Bcttling near some meditated scene of plund^^r, 
quietly await a summons to commence. A parent bird from 
some tree surveys the ground, then descends upon a cherry, 
or into the rows, immediately announces a discovery by a 
low but a particular call, and all the family flock into the 
banquet, which having finished by repeated visits, the old 
birds return to the woods, with all their chattering children, 
and become the same wild cautious creatures they were 
before.'* 

The young jays should be taken when about a fortnight 
old, and fed upon meat, curds, and bread. When full grown 
they are not troubled with a fastidious appetite, but are very 
partial to nuts and acorns, and require to be plentifully sup- 
plied with frcHh clean water. 

THB 8TABUN0.— (>SVM?*nw« vulgarU.) 

" The Starling," says Mr. Waterton, " shall always have 
a friend in me. I admire it for its fine shape and lovely 
plumage ; I protect it for its wild and varied song ; and I 

defend it for its innocence There is not a bird in all 

Great Britain more harmless ; still it has to suffer persecu- 
tion, and is too often doomed to sec its numbers thinned by 
the hand of wantonness or error. The farmer complains 
that it sucks his pigeons' eggs, and when tho gunner and 
his assembled party wish to try their new percussion cap, 
tho keeper is o;'dered to close the holes of entrance into the 
dovecot overnight ; and tho next morning three or four 
(Jozan of Htai'lingn are captured to bo shot, while the keeper. 
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that alave of Nimrod, receives thanks, and often a boon, 
from the surrounding sportsmen, for having freed the dove- 
cot from such a pest. Alas ! these poor starlings had merely 
resorted to it for shelter and protection, and were in no way 
responsible for the fragments of eggshells which were strewed 
upon the floor. These fragments were the work of deep, 
designing knaves, and not of the harmless starling. The 
rat and the weasel were the real destroyers ; but they had 
done the deed of mischief in the dark, unseen and un- 
suspected; while the stranger starlings were taken, con- 
demned, and executed, for havlDg been found in a place 
built for other tenants of a more profitable description." 

The Starling is about ten inches long. His whole plumage 
is dark, but glossed with hues of copper, green, blue, and 
purple, each feather beiug marked at the tip with a pale 
yellow spot. He inhabits almost every climate, building 
his simple nest in hollow trees, towers, ruins, the eaves of 
mossy bams, church-roofs, and sea-washed cliff's. His 
principal food consists of caterpillars, snails, and worms ; of 
grain, seeds, and berries. In the autumn these birds gather 
in immense flocks, and before retiring to their nocturnal 
repose, wheel to and fro with all the precision of soldiers on 
parade, now deploying into squares, now forming up, com- 
pact and closely, in a wedge-like phalanx. They separate 
into pairs, however, as the breeding season arrives, and in 
pairs remain throughout the summer. 

The Starling is easily trained to whistle tunes, or repeat 
short sentences. He should be taken from the nest when 
about ten days old, and fed upon bread and milk, with a 
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few meal worma for variety. Aflerwarda, be may have 
meat, bread, vegetables, insects, minced oz-bearts, and a little 
poppy or bemp-seed. Keep bis cage clean, and well supplied 
with water, into which occasionally pnt a little saffron. 

THE DAW, OR JACKDAW. — {CoTvus monedtdcu) 

** There is a bird, who by his co«t, 
And by the hoftrseness of his note. 

Might be supposed a crow. 
A great frequenter of the church, 
Where, bishop-like, he finds a percli. 
And dormitory, toa 

'* Above the steeple shines a plate. 
That turns and tarns, to indicate 

From what point blows the weather ; 
Look np— your brains begin iQ swim, 
Tis in the clouds— that pleases him. 

He chooses it the ratlier. 

** Fond of the specalatiTO height, 
Thither he wings his airy flight, ^ 

And thence securely sees 
The bustle and the raree-show 
That occupy mankind below. 

Secure and at his ease. 

" Ton think, no doubt, he sits and muses 
On fhture broken bones and bruises, 

If he should chance to fkll ; 
No, not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate, 
Or troubles it at all. 

*' He sees that this great roundabout— 
The world— with all its motley rout» 

Church, army, physic, law, 
Its customs and its bus'ncsses 
Are no concern at all of his, 

And says, what says he f— Caw I 
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" Thrice happy bird ! I too have seen 
Much of the vtinitics of men, 

And, sick of having seen *em, 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of winRS as thine. 
And such a head between 'em." 

CowPKR. — From the Latin of Vincent Bourne. 

The Jackdaw, thus honourably described by the poet, is 
a popular English bird, about thirteen inches long and 
twenty-eight broad, with black bill and legs, strong hooked 
claws, white eyes, and plumage of a glossy bluish black. 
He loves church steeples, ivied niins, old towers, and de- 
cayed trees, and in such solitary and generally elevated 
positions builds his nest, where the female lays five or six 
eggs, paler and smaller than those of a crow. They are 
easily tamed, and may be taught to repeat numerous words 
and phrases, but they are as mischievous, and as much 
addicted to stealing, as the raven or the magpie. 

Young jackdaws may be fed on the same diet as young 
ravens. When grown older and stronger, their food may be 
very comprehensive,— fish, flesh, and fowl, garlic, grains, 
seeds, insects, worms, and bread. They will follow their 
masters about with canine fidelity ; imitate almost every 
sound ; and perform a variety of amusing frolics. 

THE MAGPIE. — {Pica caudata.) 

The popular opera of " La Gazza Ladra," and the equally 
popular play of "The Maid and the Magpie," have 
familiarized our readers (we doubt not) with the thievish 
propensities of this mischievous and crafty bird. Not the 
less is he a handsome fellow, with a tail resplendent in 
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gorgeous colours, and his plumafp glittering with green and 
purple, hkck and white. He feeds both on animal and 
T^etable substances ; builds his nest, in a very clever 
manner, of sticks and clay, with a bristling rampart of sharp 
thorns on every side ; and deserves the farmer's gratitude 
for the assiduity with which he hunts after the slugs, grubs, 
and worms. The female lays seven or eight eggs at a time, 
of a pale green, spotted with black. 

The best food for the young magpie is bread soaked in 
milk and water. After a few days, provide him with raw 
or chopped meat, minced very small When once fledged, 
almost any food will suit his appetite, or if he be allowed 
the run of a garden he will feed himself. In the latter case, 
his wings should be clipped twice every year. He is easily 
taught to imitate the human voice. 

" At first he aims at what he hears, 
And, list'ning close with both his ears, 
Just catches at the sound ; 
^ Bnt soon articulates aloud, 

Much to th' amusement of the crowd. 



And stuns the neighbours round.* 
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BY W. H. Q. KINGSTON. 

IN THE EASTERN SEAS ; or, The Regions of the Bird of Paradise. It ' 
Tala for Boys. With One Hundred and Eleven lUustratioo^ Qtown 
8yo, doth, richly gilt. Price 6s. 

fUruRDAY RsYixw. — " One qf thOH ttories qf adventwe in whkh 
boys delight." 
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Bxll's Wekklt Mxbsenoxr. — " With(mt exception, VdaitOM qfthe 
most deeply interesting tales that could ever have been provided for 5o]/«," 

1$ T^ WILDS OF AFRICA. With Sixty-six Illustrations. Crown 

1.' ^Sl^lotb, richly gilt. Price 6s. 

%x SooT8MAN.-^"il book for boys, calculated to move their special 
toonder. Mr. Kingston appeals to have taken his inj^rmaiion from 
authentic sources ; and, presented in the course of cm int^resiing story, 
it is likely to dwell in the minds qf the youths who read it." 

BOUND THE WORLD : A Tale for Boys. With Fifty-two Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 58. 

OLD JACK: A Sea Tale. With Sixty Engravings. Crown 8vo, doth 
extra. Price 6s. 

MY FIRST VOYAGE TO SOUTHERN SEAS. With Forty-two Engrav- 
ings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 58. 



BY R. M. BALLANTYNE. 

New a/nd Cheaper EdUions. 

THE YOUNG FUR-TRADERS : A Tale of the Far North. With Dlus- 
trations. Post 8vo, doth. Price 8s. 

UNGAVA : A Tale of Esquimaux Land. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
cloth. Price 8s. 

THE CORAL ISLAND : A Tale of the Paoifla With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 

MARTIN RATTLER ; or, A Boy's Adventures in the Forests of BrasiL 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 88. 

THE DOG CRUSOE AND HIS MASTER? A Tale of the Western 
Prairies. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 88. 

THE GORILLA HUNTERS : A Tale of Western Africa. With Dlustra. 
tions. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 88. 

THE WORLD OF ICE ; or. Adventures in the Polar Regions. With 
Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 
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FyHL nlstratioiui. PostSvo. Price 3s. 



iliKB0HANT ENTERPRISE; or, Commerce and Hh^istoir from the 
Earliest Times. B7J. H.Fy7e. Illiistrations. PoStSra ..!f4Qft«& 6cL 

MAURY^ PHYSKIAL GEOGRAPHY OP THE SEA. -Wa^Jt^Thirteen 
Charts, printed in Colours. 8yo. Price 6s. 

WONDERS OP THE PLANT WORLD; or, Curiosities of VegeUWe 
Life, and Notices of Remarkable Plants, Trees, and Flowers. WjU^ 
upwards of Eighty Engravings. Post 8vo. Price 28. 6d. v^**f% 

USEFUL PLANTS.— Plants Adapted for the Food of Man DescrAMi|iid 
niustrated. With One Hundred Engravings. Post 8vo, gilt edys, 
illuminatM side. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE PLANT WORLD. B7 E. Twinino. With beautiful Oil-Colour 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. Prill 8s. 6d. 

QUADRUPEDS: WHAT THEY ARE, AND WHERE FOUND. A 
Book of Zoology for Boys. By Captain Maynx Reid. Numerous 
Illustrations by William Haavey. Frontispiece and Vignette. 
Foolscap 8vo. Price 2s.^ 



BOOKS OF EXAMPLE AND ENCOURAGEMENT FOR BOYS, 

THE BOY MAKES THE MAN: A Book of Anecdotes and Examples 
for the use of Youth. By W. H. Daysnpo&t Adams. Illustrated. 
Foolscap 8vo, doth. Price 2s. 

WHAT SHALL I BE? or, A Boy's Choice of a Trada Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth. Price 2s. 

TOM TRACY; or. Whose is the Victory? Illustrated. Post Svo, cloth. 
Price Is. 6d. . . ,,-. 

NED'S MOTTO ; or, Litlle by Little. A Tale for Boyft ^y the Author of 
"Win and Wear," Ac. Foolscap Svo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

FRANK MARTIN ; or, The Trials of a Country Boy. Illustrated. Fools- 
cap Svo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

THE ROCKET ; or, The Story of the Stephensons, Father and Son. A 
Book for Boy& By H. C. Knight. Foolscap Svo, cloth. Price Is. 

SELF-TAUGHT MEN: James Watt, Captain Cook, Sir Humph&sv 
Davt, &C. &a 1^0, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
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